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ON HOPE, 


Ir is a common remark, that the 
pleasures of hope belong peculiarly 
to youth, and the pleasures of me- 
mory to old age; and it is usual to 
found on this remark, the further 
observation, that the happiness of 
the former condition is far livelier, 
more exquisite, and more unfailing, 
than that of the latter. I do not 
mean to be so hardy as to deny the 
truth of either of these observa- 
tions. At the same time, I cannot 
contemplate the case of an aged 
Christian, without seeming to have 
discovered a striking exception to 
the general rule, which observations 
like these serve to establish. ‘The 
man, who is drawing near the close 
of a long life spent in the service 
of God, and in the cultivation of 
Christian virtue, has indeed the 
pleasures of memory in abundant 
store. For him, as for ordinary 
men, recollection has the power of 
gilding the past, and of investing 
the indifferent, and even the pain- 
ful, transactions and events of years 
that are gone, with an interest 
which turns them into so many 
sources of delight: but moreover, 
for him memory has a_ peculiar 
power, which she derives from his 
religious character. He is able to 
look back with a calm satisfaction 
and a sober cheerfulness, because 
every portion of his life is marked 
by some aim at improvement, by 
some resistance of evil, by some 
struggle (if unhappily the struggle 
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has not always beea entirely suc- 
cessful) against the spiritual ene- 
mies, internal and external, that 
have been joined in a league of op- 
position to his true welfare. He 
can look back and behold, with 


joy and thankfulness, in his tem- 


poral circumstances, in the situa- 
tions wherein he has been placed, 
in the friends and associates amongst 
whom he has been thrown, in the 
course of events that have befallen 
himself and his connections, nume- 
rous tokens of providential guid- 
ance, and numerous siguifications 
of the kind and gracious superin- 
tendence of that Omniscient eye, 
which has accompanied him through 
all the wanderings and amidst all 
the checquered varieties of life. 
But he has also the pleasures of 
hope in perfection ; and this is what 
I wish chiefly to observe. Chris- 
tianity has made his, in the season 
of old age, what belonged naturally 
to him in the flower of his youth. 
The advantages, delights, and glo- 
ries of the world, those objects of 
hope, which fill the soul and nerve 
the energies of the youthful adven- 
turer on the ocean of life, have in- 
deed lost their charm for him; they 
have already begun to fade, and as 
they now appear, have nothing 
powerfully fascinating or exciting in 
them. Even if they retained their 
splendour, they could hardly any 
longer be the objects of his hope : 
fur he feels every day that he is 
leaving them behind, and that, with- 
out having any power to delay his 
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course, he is moving gradually 
towards that region, whither the 
good things of the present world 
will not follow him. Undeniably 
true as all this is, must we therefore 
conclude that the aged Christian 
has no enjoyment from hope? Are 
there indeed no objects, on which 
hope can fix itself, but the unsub- 
stantial and transitory pleasures of 
the present scene? Every thing 
truly worthy of the hope of an im- 
mortal being still remains. ‘* The 
things which are seen are temporal ; 
but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” It is on these unseen 
and eternal things, that religious 
hope is firmly fixed. As the Chris- 
tian approaches nearer to the verge 
of eternity, he gains a more fre- 
quent glimpse of that which still 
continues unseen: as he presses on 
the confines of this lower world, the 
mists of earth recede, and leave his 
field of vision more unclouded : as 
he escapes from “ the din and 
smoke of the dim spot called 
earth,” his eye loses the film, which 
the habit of contemplating terres- 
trial objects had produced: thus 
purged, and no longer dazzled by 
the glare of sublunary glories, it is 
able to view more clearly and more 
steadily the shadow of heavenly 
things disclosed in Holy Scripture. 
The nearer he believes to be the 
consummation of his happiness, the 
more ardent do his desires become ; 
the more wakeful his energies in 
reaching after the prize of his high 
calling: in proportion as “ the out- 
ward man perishes, is the inward 
man renewed day by day:” and 
with growing ardour of desire— 
with improving wakefulness of ener- 
gy, hope is at once increased and 
elevated. Nor has this glorious 
hope such characters of imperfec- 
tion as belong to the best hopes of 
him whose affections are centered 
in this world. It is not liable to 


fail—it is not exposed to disappoint- 
ment. The aged Christian’s hope 
is not liable to fail him: he has too 
long and too habitually cherished 
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it, to admit the probability that it 
should now forsake him; and al- 
though there will occur intervals of 
comparative gloom, as long as he 
remains encompassed with the in- 
firmities of flesh, yet these are but 
the occasional exceptions to the 
general tenour of his feelings: the 
sustaining principle ever lives with- 
in him: its activity may be for a 
while suspended, its power may be, 
by the overwhelming force of unto- 
ward circumstances, or by reason of 
the weakness of human nature, 
somewhat diminished: but it will 
ever and anon revive with undecay- 
ing vigour, and will diffuse over the 
whole course of life one general 
complexion of peace and cheerful- 
ness. Nor is the Christian's hope 
exposed to disappointment: he, who 
during a long life ‘* has walked in 
all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless,’"— 
who, according to his best ability, 
and as far as altered circumstances 
of the church and of the world 
allow, has imitated the example of 
that ancient piety, which “ departed 
not from the temple, but served God 
with fastings and prayers night and 
day,”—this venerable man, as he 
sinks under the burden of years, 
gratefully acknowledges that he is 
by perceptible and rapid steps ad- 
vancing towards the objects of his 
desires, and is inspirited by the 
full assurance that+these objects 
will not elude his grasp—that, when 
once attained, they cannot fall short 
of, but must infinitely exceed in 
value any estimate which he has 
been led to form of them. He has 
learned from an infallible Oracle 
that “‘ eye hath not seen, that ear 
hath not heard, that it hath not en- 
tered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive those good things, which God 
has reserved in heaven for them 
that love Him,”—he is confident 
therefore that his largest expecta- 
tions will be more than answered— 
that his loftiest hopes will be more 
than fulfilled. Nor has the cer- 
tainty he feels that himself shall 
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attain these objects any affinity with 
a bold and presumptuous con- 
fidence: it is a certainty perfectly 
compatible with the pious and lowly 
confession that whatever is good in 
him—whatever is virtuous in inten- 
tion or upright in action—has been 
the fruit of divine grace ‘ prevent- 
ing him that he might have a good 
will, and working with him when he 
had that good will,”"—it is a cer- 
tainty perfectly compatible with 
continued and uninterrupted de- 
pendence on the same grace, * with- 
out which the frailty of man’s na- 
ture cannot always stands upright :” 
but still it is a certainty, the natu- 
ral result and the first reward of 
confirmed habits of virtue, which 
have by this time rendered inde. 
finitely small the probability of 
lapse into sin, and which have thus 
commenced on earth that change 
which is soon to be perfected in 
heaven, of the hope into the full 
fruition of blessedness, 
O. 


— 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 

Sir, 

I wAs much pleased with the essay 
upon the seventh chapter of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (de- 
nominated Scripture Criticism) con- 
tained in the Christian Remem- 
brancer for November, 1819, which 
supports, by the authority of that 
eminent divine, the late Bishop 
Bull, the sense most commonly put 
(previous to the time of St. Augus- 
tine) upon the latter end of that 
chapter, i. e. “* that St. Paul is 
there speaking in the person of an 
unconverted Jew and not in his own 
person,”’ (as contended by Calvinis- 
tical commentators.) 

The author of the above essay 
has given a judicious and well ar- 
ranged abstract of Bishop Bull's 
arguments on this point, together 
with answers to the several objec- 
tions thereto, methodically dis- 
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posed; and tells us that the names 
of J. Taylor, Hammond, Mac- 
knight, and Doddridge, will serve 
for a sufficient specimen of the au- 
thority by which the same opinion 
is upheld. Referring your readers 
to the above-mentioned very ex- 
cellent essay, I take leave to ad- 
duce some of the observations and 
quotations given by that very learn- 
ed expositor, Dr. Whitby, on the 
chapter in question; for 1 conceive 
that the old and commonly received 
opinion cannot be too widely dif- 
fused at a time when all sorts of 
new fangled doctrines are indus- 
triously spread by the opponents to 
our Church Establishment; and 
especially because it will appear 
that St. Augustine himself (how- 
ever afterwards he perverted the 
plain sense of the Apostle) for a 
long time entertained the former 
sentiments ; as will appear in its 
place after quoted, 

Dr. Whitby, in a note upon the 
25th verse of the chapter, says, 
“© Autos eyw,” (the same man) “ of 
whom he had before spoken, not I 
Paul, now writing this Epistle. 

“It hath been a_ controversy 
since St. Austin’s time, whether 
St. Paul here speaketh in his own 
person, or in the person of a rege- 
nerate man, or only in the person of 
a Jew conflicting with the motions 
of his lusts only by the assistance 
of the letter of the Law, without 
the aids and powerful assistance of 
the Holy Spirit; which is as great 
an instance of the force of preju- 
dice, and the heat of opposition to 
pervert the plainest truths, as can 
haply be produced; for 1 think, 
nothing can be more evident and 
unquestionably true than this,—that 
the Apostle doth not here speak of 
himself, or in the state he was then 
in; but (as the antient commenta- 
tors do interpret him,) by himself 
he represents man in common, and 
saith not, as he might have done, 
‘You that are under the law are 
carnal ;? but representing what be- 
longed to them in his own person, 
K 2 
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and so taking off the harshness, 
and mollifying the invidiousness of 
the sentence, by speaking of it in 
his own person, he saith, ‘ ¢ am 
carnal, sold under sin.’ So Photius 
and CEcumenius, Theodoret also 
doth inform us that the Apostle 
here introduceth (v, 14.) § A man 
before grace, overcome by his pas- 
sions ; for he calls him carnal who 
had not yet obtained the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit.’ And again, 
(v. 23.) he adds, ‘ That the Apos- 
tle having discoursed all these 
things to shew what we were be- 
fore grace, and what we were made 
after grace, and as it were taking 
upon himself the person of those 
who before grace were vanquished 
by sin, he groans and laments, as a 
man set in the midst of bis enemies, 
enslaved and constrained to serve, 
and seeing no help; and thus he 
shews the Law [to be] unable to 
help us.’ And so Origen also, fre- 
quently in his Commentary on the 
place. And Saint Austin [this is 
the remarkable fact above alluded 
to] saith expressly and frequently, 
* Describitur homo sub lege positus 
ante gratiam.’ In another work, 
* Quo loco videtur mihi Apostolus 
transfigurasse in se hominem sub 
lege positum ;’ and in another place, 
* Loquitur adhuec ex persona homi- 
nis sub lege constituti nondum sub 
gratia.’ ”’ 

There is upon the note on verse 
22. a very enlarged and satisfactory 
argument on the words, Kata ro» 
scw avOgwaor, Shewing that it is plain 
the inward man, cannot there sig- 
nify the new man. But as it would 
be going over the same ground that 
the author of the essay has done in 
treating of this matter, to give the 
passage in Dr. Whitby’s words, I 
shall forbear doing so; but I can- 
not help observing that the obser- 
vations and quotations of Dr. Whit- 
by are not exactly the same which 
that writer has produced from Dr. 
Bull; but are additional and very 
convincing passages to the same 
purport and effect. 
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Returning back to the commonly 
received sense of the before men- 
tioned chapter, (viz.) that St. Paul 
does not there speak of or in his 
own person, but iu the person of an 
unconverted Jew, Dr. Whitby says 
that Arminius, Hammond, Bull, and 
Kettlewell have made it manifest ; 

First, That it is usual with the 
Apostle to speak of those things 
that might be (otherwise) offensive 
or ungrateful, in his own name; 
when indeed they belong not to 
him, but to other men: as in these 
words from Rom. iii, 7. “ If the 
truth of God hath more abounded 
through my lie, why am I also 
judged as a sinner,” i.e. not I Paul, 
but I who make this objection. So 
Gal. ii. 16, 17. 1 Cor. iv. 6. * These 
things I have in a figure transferred 
to myself and Apollos for your 
sakes,” 1 Cor. vi. 12, 13; ii. 10, 22, 
30.; Eph. ii. 3.; 1 Thess. iv. 17. 

And secondly, That such things 
are in this chapter said of the per- 
son spoken of, as can by no means 
agree to St. Paul or to any rege- 
nerate person. 

To which may be added, 

1. That had St. Paul spoken here 
of himself, considered in the state 
in which he was at the inditing of 
this Epistle, he must have contra- 
dicted what he had said of himself 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
and Corinthians, which were writ 
before this Epistle (vide 1 Thess. 
ii. 10. 2 Cor, i. 12. 1 Cor. iv. 4. 
i Cor. ix. 27. there quoted.) Now, 
can the man who is carnal, and 
sold under sin, who hath no power 
in him to do any good, who finds a 
law in his members warring against 
the law of his mind, and bringing 
him into captivity to the law of sin, 
which is in his members, call God 
and the Church to witness to his 
holy and urblameable life? Can 
he boast of keeping under his flesbly 
body, and bringing that into subjec- 
tion, which by his own confession, 
bringeth him into captivity? Can 
he, who does, not what he would 
in his mind and conscience do, but 
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what he hates; not the good which 
he would, but the evil which he 
would not, do; can he, I say, re- 
joice in the testimony of his con- 
science? Can he honestly declare, 
he knows nothing by himself, for 
which his conscience can condemn 
him? 

2. How oft doth the Apostle 
propose himself for a pattern to 
the churches unto whom he writes, 
requiring them to be followers of 
him, as he was also of Christ, 
1 Cor. xi. J.; and after quoting 
Philip iv. 8. the good commentator 
says,—this would become the most 
absurd, if not blasphemous exhor- 
tation, if it was suitable to the 
mind of the Apostle, according to 
, the Calvinistic exposition. 

3. With what indignation doth he 
reject the accusations of them who 
looked upon him as ‘ walking after 
the flesh,’ and how severely doth he 
threaten them, how peremptorily 
doth he reject their scandalous im- 
putation? declaring that ‘ though 
he walked in the flesh, yet did he 
not walk according to the flesh,’ 
2 Cor. x. 2, 3. 

4. This exposition of the seventh 
chapter, makes it entirely to confute 
the chapter which immediately goes 
before, and follows after; and it 
gives an invincible strength to the 
objections he endeavours to answer 
in the sixth chapter. The first ob- 
jection there begins by way of en- 
quiry, What do we say then, shall 
we continue in sin that grace may 
abound? His second, Shall we sin 
because we are not under the law 
but under grace? (ver. 15.) God 
forbid! saith he, that it should be 
thus with any Christian ;—and yet, 
according to this exposition, it was 
thus with himself, one of the best 
of Christians. 

Dr. Whitby goes on with equal 
strength and clearness, from other 
quotations and deductions, to shew 
the fallacy and absurdity of this 
exposition, and concludes in the 
remarkable words of Grotius on 
verse 19. Deo laus sit quod 
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optimi—i, e. trium priorum secu- 
lorum Christiani, hunc locum sicut 
oportet, intellexerint, dictante illo 
spiritu per quem vita illorum rege- 
batur.” 


OBSERVATOR. 
East Retford, 
6th Nov. 1820. 
_— 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


THE name of Mr. Sumner is so 
well and deservedly known by his 
several valuable publications, and 
his last Sermon on the “ Encourage- 
ments of the Christian Minister,” 
presents a view of these so inte- 
resting and instructive, that I feel 
very unwilling to find fault, where 
there is so much that deserves com- 
mendation and praise. The higher, 
however, a writer stands in the pub- 
lic estimation, the more important 
is it, that his errors, if errors, 
should be detected. In the Sermon 
above mentioned, there is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“« The sinner, acknowledging his 
guilt, finds the necessity of applying 
to Him, who underwent the * chas- 
tisement of our peace,’ and of 
being clothed in a_ righteousness 
which will bear the piercing scru- 
tiny of Ouniscience *, and of seek- 
ing that ‘ holiness without which 
no man shall see the Lord.’ ” 

If Mr. S. means by this righ- 
teousness, the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, in which the sinner 
is hereafter to be clothed, I would 
beg to submit to his consideration, 
the following excellent passage from 
Bishop Bull’s Sermon on the * Dif- 
ferent Degrees of Bliss in Heaven.” 
Vol. i. p. 189. 8vo. 

“* They thus argue,” says the 
Bishop (speaking of those who held 
a contrary opinion from himself on 
the subject,) ‘ The future glory 





* See Phil, iii, 9. 
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of the saints is the purchase of 
Christ’s righteousness, which is alike 
imputed to all true believers, and 
they have an equal share therein, 
and consequently they shall share 
equally in the future glory. 

*«« | answer, the doctrine of the 
imputed righteousness of Christ, as 
it hath been too commonly taught 
and understood, hath been a fruit- 
ful mother of many pernicious and 
dangerous errors in divinity. In the 
objection, it is supposed, that the 
righteousness of Christ is so im- 
puted to every believer, that it be- 
comes formally his righteousness, 
and that upon the sole account 
thereof he hath a right to the future 
glory. And if this were true, if 
Christ’s righteousness were thus 
our’s, that righteousness, being the 
most perfect righteousness, nothing 
less could answer it than the highest 
reward in heaven; and so indeed 
it would necessarily follow, that 
the future glory of all the saints 
should be alike and equal. But 
the supposition hath no foundation 
in Scripture, yea, it is plainly false. 
And that it is so, if we had no other 
argument, the very doctrine we are 
now upon, were sufficient to evince. 
We have proved, by very plain 
texts of Scripture, that there will 
be a disparity of rewards in the 
life to come, according to the dis- 
parity of men’s graces and good 
works in this life; and from hence 
we may safely conclude, that the 
doctrine of those who teach that 
the perfect righteousness of Christ 
is formally the righteousness of 
every believer, and that thereupon 
he hath a right to the highest re. 
ward in heaven, is certainly false. 
Nay, indeed, if that doctrine of 
theirs were true, a consequence 
would follow, which cannot be ut- 
tered without trembling, that every 
saint shall be equal to Christ in 
glory; Christ’s righteousness being 
his, and so he having a right to 
whatsoever that righteousness de- 
served. 

‘* But to answer more directly to 
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the objection ; there is nothing more 
certain, than that the future glory of 
the saints is the purchase of Christ's 
righteousness. But how? By the 
meritorious obedience of Christ in 
his life and death, a covenant of 
grace, mercy, and life eternal was 
procured, ratified and established 
between God and the sinful sons of 
men; the condition of the covenant 
is ‘ faith working by love,’ or a 
faith fruitful of good works. And 
there is also sutlicient grace pro- 
mised to all that shall heartily seek 
it, for the performance of that con- 
dition, It is from the covenant of 
infinite mercy in Christ Jesus alone, 
that our imperfect good works have 
any ordination to so excellent a re. 
ward as the future glory; and it is 
the mercy, the rich mercy, the 
royal bounty and liberality of God, 
expressed in the same covenant, 
that assigns to greater degrees of 


grace here, greater degrees of 
glory hereafter, This is the plain 
truth.” 


If, on the other hand, Mr. S. in- 
tends that Christian righteousness, 
which all in its several degrees, ac- 
cording to the proportion of their 
faith, and the use of God's grace, 
may attain unto; that righteousness 
springing out of a true and lively 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
which, albeit that it deserveth not 
heaven, yet through the perfect 
righteousness, and atoning blood of 
Christ, that effectual seal of the 
covenant of grace, shall obtain hea- 
ven; or, in the excellent words of St. 
Paul, ‘‘ make us meet to be par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light ;” I think his words are liable 
to misconstruction, and I could wish 
he had expressed himself more fully. 
I can easily conceive how our righ- 
teousness, imperfect as it is, may be 
freely accepted for Christ’s sake by 
Infinite Mercy; but not how it ever 
can be so perfect, as to bear “ the 
piercing scrutiny of Omniscience.” 
‘There is a passage given by Mr. 
Todd, out of the “ Necessary Eru- 
dition of a Christian Map,” under 
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the article of good works, which is 
much in point. 

** And these works be of two 
sorts: for some be such as men, 
truly justified, and so continuing, 
do work in charity, of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and an un- 
feigned faith. Which works, although 
they be of themselves unworthy, un- 
perfect, and unsufficient; yet foras- 
much as they be done in the faith of 
Christ, and by the virtue and merits 
of his passion, their imperfectness is 
supplied; the merciful goodness of 
God accepteth them, as an observa- 
tion and fulfilling of his law; and 
they be the very service of God.” 
Nay, the writer, whoever he was, 
(and there is good reason for sup- 
posing that it was Cranmer himself, 
the father of the English church), 
goes on to use this strong expression, 
“« And be meritorious towards attain- 
ing of everlasting life.” 

We have not one word here about 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
in which the sinner is to be clothed ; 
but we have of that righteousness of 
Christ, for the sake of which the im- 
perfect righteousness of man, when 
done in faith, shall be accepted, and 
obtain for him everlasting life. Nay, 
in the very next paragraph, we have 
the case of the sinner, as supposed 
by Mr. Sumner, thus stated : 

** When a sinner, hearing or re- 
membering the law of God, is moved 
by grace to be contrite and sorry for 
his offences; and beginneth to lament 
his estate, and to fall to prayer and 
other good deeds, seeking to avoid 
the indignation of God, and to be 
reconciled to his favour, these works 
come of grace; but yet the man is 
not to be accounted a justified man, 
but he is yet in seeking remission of 
his sins and his justification, which 
the anguish of his own conscience 
telleth him that he yet wanteth; but 
he is in a good way: and by these 
means doth enter into justification, 
and if he do proceed, and with 
hearty devotion seek for further 
grace, he shall be assured of remis- 
sion of his sins, and attain his justi- 
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fication, and so be made able and 
meet to walk in the very pure ser- 
vice of God with a clear conscience, 
and to bring forth the foresaid works 
of righteousness in Christ, which he 
cannot do afore he be justified. 


Iam, &c. Ww. 
Oct. 16, 1820. 


P.S. There is a note in the Family 
Bible, from Archbishop Sharp, on 
Phil. iii. 9. (referred to by Mr. Sum- 
ner), which is well worthy of consi- 
deration ; though I could have wished 
to prevent all possibility of mistake, 
that the last sentenee had ran thus. 
** And as it, (that is, this Christian 
righteousness), is his gift, so he will 
own it, and reward it, for the sake of 
the meritorious obedience of Christ 
in his life and death, at the last 
day.” 


— a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

HAVING accidentally perused the 
Vindication of Archbishop Wake 
against Dr, Lant Carpenter, by your 
Oxford correspondent T. published 
in page 519 of the Christian Re- 
membrancer, for September last, I 
cannot, though fully agreeing with 
the writer in many points, avoid ex- 
pressing my dissent from some of 
the assertions he has thought fit to 
make. 

In speaking of prayers addressed 
to the Son, as the second person in 
the Trinity, the writer enumerates 
the Te Deum as one of these; which 
opinion, he further remarks, is con- 
firmed by tradition, and will be evi- 
dent to any one reading the Greek 
or Latin. With respect to the par- 
ticular tradition on this subject, it 
might be improper for me to offer 
any observation, as I candidly con- 
fess that I do not recollect to have 
met with it: but having referred to 
the Greek and Latin versions of the 
Te Deum, I must believe that your 
correspondent lies under some un- 
6 
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fortunate misapprehension, or he 
would not have quoted either of 
these in support of an assertion 
which they rather tend to contradict. 
Our English version, it is sufficiently 
well known, commences thus; ‘* We 
praise thee, O God, we acknowledge 
thee to be the Lord ;” which is fol- 
lowed, and as part of the same sen- 
tence, by the words, “ All the earth 
doth worship thee, the Father ever- 
lasting.” As these two concluding 
words point out the Almighty Father 
to be the object of praise, and can 
by no stretch of imagination, or zeal 
of piety, be supposed to be addressed 
to the Son, we must believe the 
translation to be paraphrastic, or 
incorrect. But the Greek stands 
thus, 

Li Osdy tysBuer, oh roy Kupioy Sucro~ 

yee 
Zi rhe aidwor Maripa wice 4 yi ci. 
Cras. 

And afterwards, 


Tlaripa tis amepavTe peyadsiorntoc, 

Tov re cteacusor Cov wAntn xal poov0- 

yin User, 

Kal ro ayior wna, ror TlapaxdAntor. 

The Latin is as follows, 

Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum con- 

fitemur ; 

Te wternum Patrem omnis terra venera- 

tur, &c. 

Now, had the word Kugioy or Do- 
minum, in the first verse of the 
hymn, been written Kugse or Domine, 
in the vocative case, the argument 
of T. had undoubtedly been a good 
one. But the context so plainly 
shews that the writer was speaking, 
not of the Lord of the elect, but of 
the great Lord of all, as the first 
person of that Trinity, whom he 
afterwards describes the powers of 
heaven and earth to be employed in 
celebrating, that I am at a loss to 
imagine how the tradition before 
alluded to can have originated, or 
your learned correspondent been in- 
duced to sanctivn it with his appro- 
bation. Independently of this, I 
strongly object to any arguments 
drawn from such a source. We have 
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sufficient reasons to give for the 
doctrines which our church pro- 
fesses, without recurring to tradi- 
tion; and at a time when the blas- 
phemies of heretics are probably as 
many and violent as they could have 
been in the age of the blessed mar- 
tyr Polycarp*, why should we have 
recourse to this? Cui bono? as the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon was wont 
to say. 

Your insertion of these observa- 
tions will oblige, 


Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
A. M. 
a 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

THE theological world is greatly in- 
debted to you for the many ingenious 
illustrations, afforded by your mis- 
cellany of passages in the Sacred 
Writings. 

But I have just observed, to my 
surprize, in your last Number, an 
interpretation which appears to me 
totally foreign to the text it is in- 
tended to explain. I say with sur- 
prize, because the remarks I allude 
to have proceeded from the pen of a 
most accomplished and eminent 
scholar. 

In one of your extracts from Mr. 
Hughes’s Travels, there is described 
a marriage procession in Joannina ; 
and this, it is said by that learned 
author, may throw some light on 
the expression of St. Paul, yudma 
mepsayer (1 Cor. ix. 5.) But surely, 
Sir, it is highly improbable, that the 
apostle intended any allusion to his 
entrance upon the marriage state ; 
neither indeed would it have suited 
his argument ; it was not the marry- 
ing, but the taking about with him 
a wife, and thus bringing a charge 
upon the brethren, that the apostle 
was here advocating as his right. 
Neither do I apprehend, that the 
simple act of conducting a person 





* See Remembrancer, p. 532. 
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from one house to another, could be 
properly described by the verb megi- 
ayesy. 

And further, the proposed illus- 
tration docs not seem to agree with 
the context: St. Paul argues thus, 
“Tt is as lawful for me yuvdixa megs 
aye we...» KaQas. Now, there is 
little doubt that St. Peter was mar- 
ried before he became an apostle ; 
and therefore his example would 
furnish no good reason for St. Paul’s 
being married. It is probable, that 
the apostle is speaking of St. Peter 
and the brethren of our Lord (as 
they are called), taking their wives 
or sisters with them on their aposto- 
lical travels, and that St. Paul is 
thus establishing Ais right to the 
same privilege. 

This exposition agrees with the 
remark of Clemens on the verse in 
question, otx as yauéiras GAN ws ader= 
as wepinyov ras yurasmas. Strom. iil. 

J. 8. 


—— 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
( Continued. ) 


“ And Moses made a serpent of brass, 
and put it on a pole, and it came to pass 
that if a serpent had bitten any man, when 
he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.” 
Numbers xxi. 9. 

“ And Hezekiah brake in pieces the 
brasen serpent that Moses had ‘made; for 
unto those days the children of Israel did 
burn incense to it: and he called it Ne- 
hushtan,” (i. e. a brazen bauble or trifle), 
2 Kings xviii, 4. 

* Oph signifies a serpent; and 
was pronounced at times, and ex- 
pressed Ope, Oupis, Opis, Ops, and 
by Cicero, Upis. It was an emblem 
of the sun; and also of time and 
eternity. It was worshipped as a 
deity, and esteemed the same as 
Osiris ; by others, the same as Val- 
can. A serpent was also in the 
Egyptian language styled Ob, or 
Aub: though it may possibly be only 
a variation of the term above. The 
deity so denominated was esteemed 
prophetic, and his temples were ap- 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 26. 
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plied to as oracular. The symboli- 
cal worship of the serpent, was in 
the first ages very extensive; and 
was introduced into all the myste- 
ries, wherever celebrated, Jt is re- 
markable, that wherever the Amo- 
nians founded any places of worship, 
and introduced their rites, there was 
generally some story of a serpent. 
There was a legend about a serpent 
at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Del- 
phi; likewise in other places. The 
Greeks called Apollo himself Py- 
thon; which is the same as Opis, 
Oupis, and Oub. The woman at 
Endor, who had a familiar spirit, is 
called 38, Oub or Ob; and it is 
interpreted Pythonissa. The place 
where she resided seems to have been 
named from the worship there insti- 
tuted; for Endor is compounded of 
En-Ador, and signifies Fons Pytho- 
nis, the fountain of light, the oracle 
of the god Ador. ‘This oracle was 
probably founded by the Canaanites, 
and had never been totally sup- 
pressed.” Bryant's Mythology, vol. 
1. p. 57. 

« Tn the vicinity of Thebes there 
are also sacred serpents, not at all 
troublesome to men: they are very 
small, but have two horns at the top 
of the head. When they die, they 
are buried in the temple of Jupiter, 
to whom they are said to belong.’’ 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 502. 

«« About seven or eight miles from 
Gau, on the east side of the Nile, 
lies the village of Endy, where a 
Sheik of the same name resides, It 
is famous throughout Egypt on ac- 
count of a snake, of which they re- 
late miraculous stories, and which 
many people believe to be the devil, 
banished into the mountains of Up- 
per Egypt, by the angel Raphael, 
to prevent his strangling young To- 
bias, as he had done with the six 
former husbands which his bride 
had married. The Sheik keeps this 
serpent in his possession, as his pre- 
decessors have done before him 
time immemorial. It is two feet long 
aud about an inch thick, the skin is 
smooth and reddish; it plays with 
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those who take it in their hands, 
without doing them the least harm, 
and twines round their arms and 
legs. It is singular that it likes wo- 
men more than men, and when it 
sees a woman will creep up to her 
neck, get into the bosom, aud from 
thence under the shift. ‘They allow 
it this liberty, as it is believed to be 
an angel. In honour of this serpent 
they hold an annual festival. The 
people on this occasion meet here 
from sixty miles round, and they 
flock in such numbers, and give so 
many alms, that above sixty oxen 
and two hundred sheep are killed to 
give themameal, They relate many 
fables of this snake, which is per- 
fectly well taught to do its part. I 
was told that the Sheik would cut it 
in pieces at night, and be sure to 
find it whole and sound the next 
morning. From curiosity, I asked 
him whether it was true that he 
could do so; and on his answering 
in the affirmative, 1 offered him ten 
zuchini to perform this miracle be- 
fore me, but with this condition, 
that I should keep the pieces of the 
snake till they were united again ; 
and that if this did not happen at 
the proper time, I should not be 
obliged to pay him. But he would 
not agree to it, and his excuse was, 
that the angel (for thus he called the 
serpent) would be provoked by such 
a bargain.” Forster's Travels, p. 287. 

“An Indian belonging to the 
Menomonie, having taken a rattle- 
snake, found means to tame it; and 
when he had done this he treated it 
as a deity ; calling it his great father, 
and carrying it with him in a box 
wherever he went. This he had 
done for several summers, when 
Monsieur Pinnisance accidentally 
met him at this carrying place, just 
as he was setting off for a winter's 
hunt. The French gentleman was 


surprised one day to see the Indian 
place the box which contained his 
god on the ground, and opening the 
door, give him his liberty; telling 
him, whilst he did it, to be sure and 
return by the time he himself should 
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come back, which was to be in the 
month of May following. As this 
was but October, Monsieur told the 
Indian, whose simplicity astonished 
him, that he fancied he might wait 
long enough, when May arrived, for 
the arrival of his great father. The 
Indian was so confident of his crea- 
ture’s obedience, that he offered to 
lay the Frenchman a wager of two 
gallons of rum, that at the time ap- 
pointed he would come and crawl 
into his box. This was agreed on, 
and the second week in May foilow- 
ing fixed for the determination of the 
wager. At this period they both 
met there again ; when the Indian set 
down bis box, and called for his 
great father: the snake heard him 
not; and the time being now expired, 
he acknowledged that he had lost. 
However, without seeming to be dis- 
couraged, he offered to double the 
bet, if his father came not within 
two days more. This was further 
agreed on; when, behold, on the 
second day, about one o’clock, the 
snake arrived, and of his own ac- 
cord crawled into the box, which 
was placed ready for him. The 
French gentleman vouched for the 
truth of this story, and from the ac- 
counts I have often received of the 
docility of those creatures, I see no 
reason to doubt his veracity.” Car- 
ver's Travels. 

Snake worship was common in 
America. (Bernal Diaz, p. 3.7. 125.) 
The idol the Spaniards found at 
Campeche, is thus described, by the 
oldest historian of the discoveries, 
** Our men were conducted to a 
broade crosse-way, standing on the 
side of the towne. Here they shew 
them a square stage or pulpit, foure 
steppes high, partly of clammy bitu- 
men, and partly of small stones, 
whereto the image of a man cut in 
marble was joyned, two fourefooted 
unknown beasts fastening upon bim, 
which, like madde dogs, seemed 
they would tear the marble man’s 
guts out of his belly. And by the 
image stood a serpent, besmeared 
all over with gooce bloud, devouring 
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a marble lion*, which serpent, com- 
pacted of bitumen and small stones 
incorporated together, was seven and 
fortie feete in length, and as thicke 
as a great oxe. Next unto it were 
three rafters or stakes fastened into 
the grounde, which three others 
crossed, underpropped with stones, 
in which place they punish malefac- 
tors condemned, for proof whereof 
they saw innumerable broken arrows 
all bloudie, scattered on the grounde, 
and the bones of the dead cast into 
an inclosed courte neere unto it.” 
Pietro Martine; from a@ Note to 
Southey'’s Madec. 


—==ie 


Letters from Archbishop King, and 
Bishop Nicolson, to Archbishop 
Wake. 


[These Letters are to be found 
among many others, from the same 
Persons, in two MS Volumes in 
the British Museum; and they are 
not included in the published 
Correspondence of their Authors. ] 

Archdb. King to Archb. Wake. 
Suffolk-street, Jan. 18, 1716. 
Mey it please your Grace, 

I HAVE been confined to my cham- 
ber since I iast waited upon you, 
which gives your Grace the trouble 
of this. I understand that the Bishop 
of Derry lies very ill in Dublin, and 
it is expected the next packet will 
bring an account of his death. If it 
should please God that should hap- 
pen, give me leave to remind your 
Grace of the necessity of removing 
the Provost of the College of Dublin, 
both for his Majesty’s service and 
the good of the kingdom. This will 
give his Majesty a good opportunity 





* This temple affords a striking proof 
of the origin of the Americans, ‘The Lion 
is not an animal of the new world, and the 
Boa Constrictor, which from its size and 
habits (Sec Shaw’s Zoology), is the only 
serpent capable of feeding ona lion, is com- 
mon only to Asia, India, and part of South 
America. The idol must therefore have 
been a representation of one of a similar 
nature in Africa or Asia. 
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of doing it, if he thinks fit. His 
Majesty has disposed of six bishop- 
ricks in Ireland since his accession 
to the throne, and only two of them 
have been given to persons educated 
in Ireland, The same method was 
taken in her late Majesty’s time, es- 
pecially towards the later part of 
her reign, when the Primacy, Kildare, 
Ossory, Derry and Waterford were 
given to persons educated in Oxford. 
I hope if this be represented to his 
Majesty, it wiil prevail with him to 
let an equal share of his favour be 
extended to his faithful subjects in 
freland, when their merits are equal. 
1 have a particular regard for the 
Diocese of Derry, having resided in 
it twelve years, and I left it thirteen 
years ago in very good order, The 
Bishop has stayed in it two years of 
those thirteen, and I am informed it 
is degenerated greatly from what 
it was. It needs therefore an ex- 
perienced bishop, that knows the 
discipline of the Church, the coun- 
try, the people, and their humours, 
to reform it, 

If I may take the liberty to pro- 
pose a scheme for the time, L intreat 
your Grace to think whether it might 
not be agreeable to translate Dr. 
Ashe, the Bishop of Clogher, to 
Derry ; the Bishop of Dromore, Dr. 
Stearn, to Clogher; Dr. Bolton, 
Dean of Derry, or Dr. Lambert, 
Dean of Down, to Dromore; the 
Provost, to the vacant deanery; and 
then Dr. Baldwyn, or Dr. Gilbert, 
to the provostship. ‘This would gra- 
tify six or seven men, and I believe 
please every body, and be for his 
Majesty's service, the benefit of the 
Church, and general good of the 
kingdom. Your Grace will pardon 
my freedom in this ; and believe that 
Tam, my Lord, your Grace’s most 
humble servant, 

WILL, Dubin. 


Archb. King to Archb. Wake. 
Dublin, March 3, 1718° 
May it please your Grace, 
It has pleased God to take to 
himself our brother Dr. Ash, 
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Bishop of Derry. He but just saw 
his bishoprick, being called up to 
the Parliament, and fell into a con- 
sumption, about three months ago, 
of which he died the 28th of Fe- 
bruary last. 

The circumstances of that Bi- 
shoprick give us some pain. I left it 
about fifteen years ago, without va- 
nity, iu the best order, of any diocese 
in Ireland, aud entirely in the interest 
of the government aud revolution, 
and was succeeded by Dr. Hickman, 
and afterwards by Dr. Hartstongue, 
to whose principles your Grace is 
no stranger. Their influence, toge- 
ther with that of the London Irish 
Society, to whom, as landlords, most 
of the county of Loudonderry be- 
longs, las somewhat altered the tem- 
per of many of the inhabitants; so 
that they need a diligent active po- 
pular bishop that will reside among 
them; the two former not having 
been in the diocese two years during 
the whole time of their being bishops. 
My fellow justice and I, thought it 
our duty to lay our sense of that 
matter before the Lord Lieutenant, 
and have recommended Dr, Stearn, 
the present bishop of Clogher, to be 
translated to Derry. I declare to 
your Grace that 1 do not know a 
fitter man, and I believe all who 
know him concur with me ia that 
opinion. He is popular, generous, 
hospitable, and an excellent scholar, 
a person of great prudence, aud most 
likely to put the Church in order, 
that bas suffered by the former 
bishops, and bring the people to a 
full sense of their duty to his Ma- 

jeasty. © © © °* Your's, &c. &c. 

Wixi. DuBLin. 


Dublin, March 25, 1718. 
May it please your Grace, 

I had the honour of your Grace's 
of the 18th instant; and since the 
person nominated for the bishoprick 
of Derry is so very useful to your 
Grace, I have been thinking of a 
way by which your Grace may have 
the benefit of bis assistance without 
hurting his wife and family. I do 
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consider that a man may govern a 
country diocese in Lreland, as well if 
he live in London as in Dublin; and 
that ke may live as cheap there as 
here, and houses are cheaper; that 
he will have so many strong prece- 
dents to justify him in the practice, 
that he need not fear any condem- 
nation from the world for his ab- 
sence, many of his brethren being 
examples to justify him init. If an 
act of parliament be cheaper than a 
journey into Ireland, he may, I doubt 
not, procure one for the taking the 
oaths there as well as so many civil 
officers, and so without any trouble, 
or giving himself the pain of visiting 
a miserable country, he may get 
above two thousand pounds per an- 
num, instead of eight or nine hun- 
dred. This will, in my opinion, be 
a precedent of very commendable 
frugality, and very grateful to his fa- 
mily, as well as to your grace, who 
will thereby have the benefit of his 
advice and assistance. As for the dio- 
cese of Derry, I see no reason why it 
may not do as well without a resident 
bishop for fifteen years to come, as 
it did for the fifteen years last past. 
Your Grace sees by this how hear- 
tily I come into your measures, and 
how solicitous | am to gratify vou, 
which your grace may always ex- 
pect from, May it please your 
Grace, Your Grace’s most obedient 
Servant, 
Wixi. DuBLin. 


Dublin, April 12, 1718. 
May it please your Grace, 

I have before me two of yonr 
Grace's letters, with which your 
Grace has honoured me. In the first 
of the Ist of this month, your Grace 
doth most justly represent the incon- 
venience of passing by the persons 
that are the best judges, and most 
proper to be consulted in the dispo- 
sal of the preferments of the Church, 
I humbly conceive that the mischiev- 
ous consequences of that practice 
are no less in Ireland than in Eng- 
land ; and that therefore 1 might have 
expected that one who saw aad felt 
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the evils both to the Church and his 
Majesty’s interest arising from it, 
would not have given a precedent to 
justify those who are too apt of 
themselves to make many. 

In your Grace’s letter of April 
2d, you seem to be ill-pleased with 
mine of the 25th March last, and 
call it an extraordinary one. I say 
nothing to the contrary, only take 
leave to put your Grace in mind that 
it was on an extraordinary occasion. 
The government here, by the advice 
of the best friends to his Majesty’s 
interest, both of the clergy and laity, 
who have the good of the Church 
and kingdom, most at heart, pro- 
posed and recommended a scheme 
for the filling of the bishoprick of 
Derry; with which, and the reasons 
of it, lacquainted your Grace. Your 
Grace, instead of coming into it, or 
giving us your interest and assist- 
ance to make it effectual, has, as far 
as you could, effectually broke it, 
and given a precedent to make all 
such recommendations, signify no- 
thing for the future, which what in- 
fluence it may have hereafter on this 
Church and kingdom, he must have 
a long head that can foresee. 

The only thing your Grace al- 
ledges as your reason for making 
this step, is the extraordinary merit 
of the person you appeared for. 
There is none that hath a greater 
opinion of the worth and merit of 
the Bishop of Carlisle, than I; and 
if either that or my personal friend- 
ship could sway me in a matter 
where the interest of the Church is 
concerned, I should surely have 
joined with your Grace. But as I 
take it his merit is nothing in the 
case, but in my humble opinion, is 
rather a strong argument against 
putting him out of the way, wherein 
he might be most useful to the pub- 
lic. Where he was, he was a sure 
prop and stay to your Grace and the 
Church. He was able in parliament 
to assist your Grace to stop any in- 
convenient proceedings that might 
tend to the hurt of the public, and we 
yery well know, of what moment the 
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weight of one honest prudent man 
may be in such an assembly. Can 
he be as useful in Londonderry, or 
in any post in Ireland. As to that 
bishoprick, it might have been sup- 
plied very well to all intents and pur- 
poses by the scheme we proposed to 
the universal content of the whole 
kingdom, bothe clergy and laity: 
whereas by this breach upon them 
they are grievously out of humour ; 
and I have not observed any one 
thing that has caused more murmur 
or discontent, though we have had 
many hard things put upon us. 

I know very well that London- 
derry is a better provision for the 
Bishop’s wife and family than Car- 
lisle; I heartily wish that it may 
prove so; but I cant persuade my- 
self that the interest of a private fa- 
mily, though it were my own, ought 
to be put in the balance with the in- 
terest of the Church and the quiet 
and satisfaction of a whole kingdom, 
especially in our present circum- 
stances. I do not impute this mat- 
ter entirely to your Grace. I doubt 
not there were others concurred in 
it, or it had not been done. And I 
pray God some did not purposely 
project it with a design to remove 
out of the way one that they foresaw 
would be an obstacle to some con- 
trivances that they have in their 
minds, and that your Grace may not 
be made sensible of it hereafter when 
you come to want his assistance. 

I imagine your Grace is not well 
pleased with the way I writ my let- 
ter: I was well enough aware that 
it might be so; but that did not 
hinder me from taking the method I 
did. When I write to any friend, in 
which number your Grace allowed 
me to reckon you, I do it in such a 
way as I think most like to awaken 
them. And though I often anger 
them very heartily at first, yet I have 
hitherto always found it turn to the 
best, and that on their cool and se- 
cond thoughts, it rather confirmed 
than broke our friendship; and I 
have had the happiness to bring se- 
veral to right reason; which I am 
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satisfied the complaisant genteel 
way of writing never would have re- 
covered. If 1 lose your Grace's 
correspondence on this account, ’tis 
the first instance of the kind I have 
met with. 

I own to your Grace that I am 
one of those whimsical men who will 
not always do, or say, or think what 
Iam bid. I never was so complai- 
sant to my governors, and I hope my 
friends will not expect it from me, 
And if it has pleased God to make 
me an instrument to do any good in 
my station in the world, ‘tis chiefly 
due to this obstinacy and the neglect 
of my private interest, which yet 
after all by God’s good providence, 
has not much suffered by it. 

This is but a part of what I have 
to say upon this subject. Your 
Grace may command the rest when 
you are willing to hear it. In the 
mean time, I assure your Grace there 
is none that more values or honours 
your Grace, or can be with truer re- 
spect, my Lord, your Grace’s most 
humble and faithful servant, 

WILL, DUBLIN. 


Bishop Nicolson to Archb. Wake. 
May 9th, 1718. 
My very good Lord, 


Since I waited upon your Grace, 
I have not been one whole day free 
from pains of the gravel. They were 
increased by my coming from my 
brother's the other day by water, 
which deter me from venturing any 
more on the river in an easterly wind. 
Yesterday morning the Duke of Bol- 
ton shewed me a letter from the 
Lord’s Justices of Ireland, wherein 
they acquaint his Grace that they 
had, immediately upon the receipt 
of the King’s letter, issued out a 
warrant for passing the patent for 
Derry. Hereupon I went to take 
leave of his Majesty, who surprised 
me with his command to reside in 
my new diocese, I was much stun- 


ned at this; but readily professed 
‘ That (I had hitherto) .I would per- 
sonally attend the duties of my charge 
ever \where,’ His extraordinary in- 
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struction will hasten my waiting on 
your Grace for your blessing sooner 
than was intended, My Lord, your 
Grace’s most obliged servant, 

W. Derry. 


Bp. Nicolson to Archb. Wake. 
Dublin, June \7th, 1718. 
My very good Lord, 

Fourteen days ago I troubled your 
Grace with an account of my arrival 
here, and I must beg leave to ac- 
quaint you with my setting vut this 
very day for my northern charge. 
The roads thither are, somewhat un- 
accountably much infested at pre- 
sent with several gangs of Rappa- 
rees; who have lately committed 
two or three barbarous murders, and 
their chief ring-leaders are thereupon 
outlawed, &c. To secure me and 
my Dean who accompanies me from 
the violence of those true Tories, the 
Lords Justices have given me an 
order to the commanding officer at 
Ardee, to furnish me with a guard of 
ten dragoons, through the dangerous 
passes in the mountains. In this 
state I am to travel to-morrow, and 
some part of the day following. 

The worst of my condition is, that 
I am like to be still in an enemy's 
country, when I come to the place 
where I hoped for rest. From all I 
can learn of the present state of 
Londonderry, the heats are more in- 
tense there in the Whig and Tory 
dispute, than they are-in any other 
part of this kingdom. I am afraid 
several of the Clergy are of the same 
temper with my pert Chaplain at 
Chester, of whose conduct on the 
29th of May, I think 1 gave your 
Grace an account in my last. This 
consideration sits the more heavy on 
me, because as the livings in that 
diocese are generally rectories of 
good value, the incumbents have the 
repute of being the most learned 
body of their divines, and for that 
reason their doctrines prevail with 
greatest authority. I have directed 
the Chancellor to call them all to my 
primary visitation upon the first or 
second Wednesday in July, and I 
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shall then, God willing, give them a 
plain and explicit confession of my 
own faith, and what is like to be my 
practice thereupon. 

In the progress that I made with 
the Bishop of Meath, I had a dis- 
couraging taste, of what I expect to 
be entertained with more plentifully 
in this week’s journey. The churches 
are wholly demolished in many of 
their parishes, which are therefore 
called Non-Crres; and several cler- 
gymen have each of them four or 
five, some six or seven of these. They 
commonly live at Dublin; leaving 
the conduct of their Popish pa- 
rishioners to priests of their own 
persuasion, who are said to be now 
more numerous than ever. About 
three weeks ago, three or four of 
these were seized upon their land- 
ing, but the magistrates were forced 


to admit them to bail. The best’ 


part of this city are protestants, and 
the Churches are very full; but the 
generality of tue population, coach- 
men, chairmen, porters, &c. are said 
to be papists. I beg the continuance 
of your Grace's prayers for, my Lord, 
your Grace's most obliged and ever 
dutiful servant, 
W. Derry. 


Bishop Nicolson to Archbp. Wake. 
Londonderry, June 2A, 1718. 


My very good Lord, 

I had the honour of your Grace's 
letter of the 10th, just as I was leay- 
ing Dublin this day sevennight, and 
about an hour after I had sent to the 
post my last letter for Lambeth. 
The Archbishop of Dublin did not 
come home whilst I stayed in town, 
which bereft me of the opportunity 
of getting his particular informa- 
tions concerning the state of his 
quondam diocese of Derry, which 
his singular courtesy would not have 
suffered him to withhold. I was 
also forced to come away without 
his personal assent to my license of 
return to my family, and of conti- 
nuing in England until May next, 
which favour I readily obtained of 


the other two Lord’s Justices. They 
were also pleased to grant me a 
guard of dragoons, with whom I 
travelled in great security through a 
country said to be much infested 
with a set of barbarous and pilfer- 
ing tories. I] saw no danger of 
losing the little money I had, but 
was under some apprehensions of 
being starved; having never beheld, 
even in Picardy, Westphalia, or 
Scotland, such dismal marks of 
hunger and want as appeared in the 
countenances of most of the poor 
creatures that I met with on the 
road. The wretches lie in reeky 
sod hovels, and have generally no 
more than a rag of coarse blanket, 
to cover a part of their nakedness. 
Upon the strictest inquiry I could 
not find that they are better clad or 
lodged in the winter season. These 
sorry slaves plough the ground to 
the very top of their mountains for 
the service of their lords, who spend 
their truly rack-rents, as somebody 
supposed the rents of this diocese 
would be spent in London. A ridge 
or two of potatoes is all the poor 
tenant has for the support of him- 
self, a wife, and commonly ten or 
twelve bare-legged children. To 
complete their misery these animals 
are bigoted Papists, and we fre- 
quently met them trudging to some 
ruined church or chapel, either to 
hear mass, a funeral, or a wedding, 
with a priest in the same habit with 
themselves. I was pretty curious, 
my Lord, in inquiring after the tem- 
poral state of my metropolitan our 
primate ; but had not the satisfac. 
tion of finding that his revenue was 
as great as it had been represented 
to your Grace. 1 went through -all 
the apartments of his chief palace 
at Drogheda; which is so far from 
meriting a comparison with Lam- 
beth, that I can modestly aver my 
successor will find a better house 
in Rose Castle. His Grace comes 
so seldom there, and so little fuel 
has been spent in it of late, that I 
should be as much afraid of living 















































there as I am of bringing my family 
into one somewhat better in this 
town. 

Hither I came in much more pomp 
than I wish for last Saturday in the 


evening. The chancellor of the dio- 
cese, Dr. Jenkins, contemporary 
with my Lord of York, at St. 


John’s, in Oxford, brought me to his 
house on the road at ten miles dis- 
tance, where I was met by the 
neighbouring clergy, the two citi- 
zens in parliament, the mayor, al- 
dermen, and sheriffs, &c. who allac- 
companied me to my lodgings. The 
next day I was enthroned by the 
dean, and have every day since been 
regaled and feasted by some great 
man or other. Yesterday the Bi- 
shop of Raphoe and I were compli- 
mented with the dignity of freemen ; 
and after he left us the corporation 
gave a splendid entertainment. in 
their Guildhall to me and all the 
clergy in town. 

These joys are exceeding damped 
by the account your grace gives of 
your continuing indisposed. I daily 
beseech God to preserve your health, 
and have the general concurrence in 
this prayer. Your own chaplains 
cannot be more hearty in it, than all 
of them appear to be. I have not 
been unmindful of your commands 
about the young lady’s pad; my re- 
gistrar has procured one, which pro- 
mises to do well, and will try to do 
better. I am ever your Grace's 
most obliged dutiful servant, 

W. DeRRy. 


Bishop Nicholson to Archbp. Wake. 
Londonderry, July 8, 1718. 
My very good Lord, 

I presumed to acquaint your Grace 
in my last with the singular respects 
shewed me at my coming into this 
diocese, and that I had appointed a 
primary visitation antecedent to my 
metropolitan’s triennial. Accordingly, 
the clergy met me on Tuesday last, 
and continued most of them in town 
the two following days. A great 


comfort it was to me to see a set of 
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divines, of about fifty in number, in 
as good and graceful a dress as [ 
had hitherto beheld, not one coun- 
tenance or garb of a poor curate 
among them all. They have indeed 
generally very valuable preferments, 
partly here, and partly in other dio- 
ceses. There is but one vicarage 
within my jurisdiction, and that is 
annexed to a plump rectory. Your 
Grace will hardly believe me when 
I report that there are no fewer 
than nine doctors in divinity bene- 
ficed in the diocese of Derry, and 
that there is neither incumbent or 
curate under the degree of master 
of arts, whereof not above four or 
five Scotch laureats. 

The visitation sermon was preached 
by one of Bishop Hartstong’s chap- 
lains, who was of the same endow- 
ments with his younger brother 
whom I met with at Chester. The 
man’s name is Breviter. He took 
for his text Hebrew v. 4, and the 
aim of his discourse was to prove 
the necessity of a divine mission, 
which he proved well enough. But 
gave himself much liberty in inveigh- 
ing against the late Bishop of Sarum’s 
exposition of the 23d Article, and 
the present Bishop of Bangor’s Court 
Sermon and Preservative. He con- 
cluded with an exhortation to myself 
and his other brethren of this dio- 
cese to stand manfully in the gap; 
to support with all gur strength the 
tottering Church of Ireland, and to 
sound an alarm betimes in all the 
streets of our Jerusalem. In short, 
a stranger, as I was, could hardly 
avoid fancying there was another 
Popish army at the gates of Derry, 
and that we were all to prepare for 
a new siege. 

As soon as he had done, I pre- 
sumed to address myself to the au- 
ditory in a different strain. I as- 
sured them that I was newly come 
from Westminster, and that we had 
there no apprehension of invasion 
from abroad, or apostacies at home : 
that the King and Prince were both 
conformists ; that her Royal High- 
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ness communicated with us monthly ; 
and that her children could say the 
catechism in our way. Several of 
the good men were overjoyed at 
these tidings ; for though they ge- 
nerally had good thoughts of the 
present Lord Primate of England, 
they as generally believed the whole 
royal family to be warping towards 
Presbytery; and I cannot but agree 
with them, that there is too much 
of that leaven already in this part 
of his Majesty’s dominions. 

I went yesterday to repay a visit 
to my very good neighbour the Bi- 
shop of Raphoe: who, among other 
discourses, told me, that the Bishop 
of Clogher, in his approaching me- 
tropolitan visitation of the diocese 
of Meath for our primate, was like 
to have the rehearing of a late dia- 
logue between the Bishop of M, and 
Dean Swift; whereof your Grace 
has already had an account. Though 
my informer knows not whither his 
lordship or the dean is the complain- 
ant. The Bishop of Down, the 
4th of next month, visits here the 
diocese of your Grace’s most dutiful 
and obliged servant, 

W. Derry. 


Londonderry, July 11, 1716. 
My very good Lord, ;, 
By the last post I could but 
just acknowledge the receipt of 
your Grace’s letter of the 2d of 
June, which came to hand as mine 
went out. Give me leave now to re- 
turn thanks for it; and to make 
answer to some parts of its contents. 
I am much obliged to my new 
metropolitan for his taking notice of 
me in his late visit to your Grace. 
By a good piece of management 
in our dean I escaped the misfortune 
of being in a dispute with his grace 
on my first entrance into his pro- 
vince. My registrar had acquainted 
me at Dublin, that this was his 
triennial. But assured me in that, 
that the inhibition should not come 
to Derry till my primary visitation 
was over. I told bim this would be 
in the beginning of July. Whe- 
ReMEMBRANCER, No. 26. 


ther the apparitor was not duly ine 
structed, or, what I rather suspect, 
was inclined to squeese a few pence 
extraordinary out of me by way of 
composition, 1 cannot tell. But he 
would needs serve the instrument on 
me in the open street two days be- 
fore the visitation: after my fatlings 
were killed for the entertainment of 
the clergy. 

I was not a little provoked at 
this usage on my first appearance in 
a strange land. And had the fellow 
persisted in his arrest as he seemed 
to threaten, I should have been in 
great hazard of falling into the sin 
of rebellion. I was resolved to have 
gone on with my own work, and 
should scarce have avoided the 
temptation of disregarding a man- 
date, which bore date when, I am 
very sure his grace was not within 
the limits of this kingdom the 26th 
of May last. But the dean was a 
lucky mediator, and mistakes on 
both sides were corrected. The 
metropolitical visitation is to be held 
here on the 4th of next month: very 
soon after which, within two or 
three days, 1 hope to be moving 
towards Carlisle. The Bishop of 
Down is chief in the primate’s com- 
mission for visiting this diocese, but 
a lameness is like to prevent his 
coming. 

The Archbishop of Dublin was 
not in towa whilst I was there; but 
since his return thither he has a 
mero motu most graciously favoured 
me with a letter of good instruc- 
tions for the management of his 
old cure here. He has very justly 
remarked on the sufferings of the 
see by his two immediate successors ; 
and has furnished me with kind 
rules for avoiding the rocks whereon 
they split. He invites me to the 
settling some glebes on the new pa- 
rishes which he thinks I ought im- 
mediately to endeavour to have set- 
tled hy the division of several old 
ones, according to a plan which he 
presented to Bishop Hickman, and 
wherewith he supposes him to have 
— his pipe. The projected 
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scheme has been more carefully 
preserved than he imagined. I have 
it at my elbow, but as it appears to 
have been drawn up almost ten years 
before he left the see, I hope he 
will indulge me with the liberty of 
considering it some months before I 
lay out a sum, which he thought fit 
to bestow in another way. The 
good man certainly meant very well : 
though it is yet a secret to me that 
the rights of the see were preserved 
by his leaving the settlement of all 
differences with the Londoners, to 
the wisdom and moderation of the 
Earl of Rochester and his chaplain. 

My plain dealing with the clergy 
here, upon my first coming among 
them, seems thus far to have had as 
good an effect as I could wish. 
To-morrow the dean accompanies 
me in the payment of our duty to 
Lord Justice Conolly, who is now 
in the neighbourhood, and is ex- 
pected as knight of the shire, and 
alderman of the city, to repay our 
visit before he returns to Dublin. 

After this waits upon your Grace 
I beg you will not trouble yourself 
by directing any answer this way. 
Till 1 write from Rose Castle, let 
me have no other return than your 
prayers for your Grace’s most 
obedient servant, 

W. Derry. 


(To be continued.) 
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The following verses are ex- 
tracted from a black letter Tract 
printed at London for John Harri- 
son 1581, entitled, A Booke of 
Christian Questions and Answers ; 
a worke right necessarie and profi- 
table for all such as shall have to 
deale with the captious quarrellings 
of the wrangling adversaries of 
God’s truth. 


THE LADDER TO THRIFTE,. 


1 To take thy calling thankfully, 
And shun the path to beggery. 

2 To grudge in youth no dradgerie, 

To come by knowledge perfectly. 


The Ladder to Thrifte. 
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3 To count no travell slaverie, 
That brings in penny saverlie. 
4 To follow profite earnestly, 
But meddle with no pelfery. 
5 To get by honest practisy, 
And keepe thy gettinges covertly, 
6 To lash not out too lashingly, 
For fear of pinching penurie. 
To get good plotte to occupie, 
And store to use it husbandly. 
To shew thy landlord courtesy, 
And keepe thy covenauntes orderly, 
9 To hold that thine is lawfully, 
For stoutenesse or for flatterie. 
To wed good wife for companie, 
And live in wedlocke honestly. 
To furnish house with houshoulrie, 
And make provision skilfully. 
To joyne to wife good familie, 
And none to keepe for braverie. 
13 To suffer none live idely, 
For feare of idle knaverie. 
To courage wife in houswiferie, 
And use well doers gently. 
To keepe no more but needefully, 
And count excesse unsaverie. 
16 To raise beetimes up readily, 
Both snorting Hob and Margerie. 
To walk thy pastimee usually, 
To spie ill neighbours subtilly, 
To hate revengement hartily, 
For losing love and amitie. 
To live by neighbour neighbourly, 
And shew him no discourtesse, 
To answere strangers civily, 
But shew him not thy secresy. 
To use no frend deceitefully, 
And offer no man vilanie. 
To learne howe foe to pacifie, 
But trust him not too trustily. 
To keepe thy touch substantially, 
And in thy worde use constancie. 
To make thy bondes advisedly, 
And come not bounde through surety. 
To hate to live in infamie, 
Through craft and living naughtilie. 
To banish home of blasphemie, 
Least crosses crosse unluckely. 
To stop mischance through policie, 
For chancing too unhappilie. 
To beare thy crosses patiently, 
Yor worldly thinges are slippery. 
9 To traine thy childe up vertuously, 
That vertue vice may qualifie. 
To bridle wilde oates fantasy, 
To spend thee nought unthriftily. 
To pray to God continually, 
To aide thee against thine enemie. 
To spend the Sabboth holily, 
And helpe the poore in miserie, 
5 To live in conscience quietly, 
And keepe thy selie from malady. 
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34 To ease thy sickness speedily, 
Ere helpe be past recoverie. 
These be the steppes unfeignedly, 
To climbe to thrift by husbandrie. 
These steppes both reach, 
And teache thee shall : 
To come by thrift, 
To shift withall, 


Pe 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON OBEDIENCE, 


THE following extract forms the 
conclusion of a Sermon, which was 
preached by Bishop Taylor at the 
opening of the Irish Parliament, 
May 8, 1661. The Discourse 
abounds with his usual beauties; 
and is particularly remarkable, be- 
cause it contradicts many of the 
positions which the Bishop had laid 
down in the “ Liberty of Prophe- 
cying.” 

** God hath put a royal mantle, 
and fastened it with a golden clasp, 
upon the shouldér of the Kine, and 
he hath given you the judges robe ; 
the King holds the sceptre, and he 
hath now permitted you to touch the 
golden ball, and to take it a while 
into your handling, and make obe- 
dience to your laws to be duty and 
religion: but then remember that 
the first in every kind is to be the 
measure of the rest; you cannot 
reasonably expect that the subjects 
should obey you, unless you obey 
God. I do not speak this only in 
relation to your personal duty; 
though in that also it would be con- 
sidered, that all the bishops and mi- 
nisters of religion are bound to teach 
the same doctrines by their lives as 
they do by their sermons; and what 
we are to do in the matters of doc- 
trine, you are also to do in matter of 
laws; what is reasonable for the 
advantages of religion, is also the 
best method for the advantages of 
government ; we must preach by our 
good example, and you must govern 
by it; and your good example in 
observing the laws of religion will 
strangely endear them to the affec- 


Jeremy Taylor on Obedience. 
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tions of the people. But I shall 
rather speak to you as you are ina 
capacity of union and of govern- 
ment; for as now you have a new 
power, so there is incumbent upon 
you a special duty. 

** 1. Take care that all your power 
and your counsels be employed in 
doing honour and advantages to 
piety and holiness. Then you obey 
God in your public capacity, when 
by holy laws and wise administra- 
tions you take care that all the land 
be an obedient and a religious peo- 
ple. For then you are princely rulers 
indeed when you take care of the 
salvation of a whole nation. Nihil 
aliud est imperium nisi cura salutis 
aliene, said Ammianus ; government 
is nothing but a care that all men be 
saved. And therefore take care that 
men do not destroy their souls by 
the abominations of an evil life: see 
that God be obeyed, take care that 
the breach of the laws of God may 
not be unpunished. The best way 
to make men to be good subjects to 
the king is to make them good ser- 
vants of God. Suffer not drunken- 
ness to pass with impunity; let lust 
find a public shame ; let the sons of 
the nobility and gentry no more dare 
to dishonour God than the meanest 
of the people shall; let baseness be 
basely esteemed ; that is, put such 
characters of shame upon dishonour- 
able crimes, that it be esteemed more 
against the honour of a gentleman 
to be drunk than to be kicked, more 
shame to fornicate than to be caned ; 
and for honour’s sake and the repu- 
tation of Christianity, take some 
course that the most unworthy sins 
of the world have not reputation 
added to them by being the prac- 
tice of gentlemen and persons of 
good birth and fortunes. Let not 
them who should be examples of 
holiness have an impunity and a 
licence to provoke God to anger; 
lest it be said that in Ireland it is not 
lawful for any man to sin, unless he 
be a person of quality. Optimus est 
reipublice status, ubj nihil deest nist 
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licentia pereundi* ; In a common- 
wealth, that is the best state of 
things, where every thing can be had 
but a leave to sin, a licence to be 
undone. 

** 2. As God is thus to be obeyed, 
and you are to take care that he be, 
so God also must be honoured, by 
paying that reverence and religious 
obedience which is due to those per- 
sons whom he hath been pleased to 
honour, by admitting them to the 
dispensation of his blessings, and 
the ministries of your religion. For 
certain it is, this is a right way of 
giving honour and obedience to Ged. 
The church is in some very peculiar 
manner the portion and the called 
and the care of God; and it will 
concern you in pursuance of your 
obedience to God, to take care that 
they in whose hands religion is to be 
ministered and conducted, be not 
discouraged. For what your judges 
are to the ministry of laws, that 
your bishops are in the ministries of 
religion; and it concerns you that 
the hands of neither of them be 
made weak; and so long as you 
make religion your care, and holi- 
ness your measure, you will not 
think that authority is the more to 
be despised because it is in the 
hands of the church, or that it is a 
sin to speak evil of dignities, unless 
they be ecclesiastical, but that they 
may be reviled; and that though no- 
thing is baser than for a man to bea 
thief, yet sacrilege is no dishonour ; 
and indeed to be an oppressor is a 
great and crying sin, yet to oppress 
the church, to diminish her rents, to 
make her beggarly and contemptible, 
that is no offence ; and that though 
it is not lawful to despise government, 
yet if it be church-govornment, that 
then the case is altered. Take heed 
of that, for then God is dishonoured, 
when any thing is the more despised 
by how much it relates nearer unto 
God. No religion ever did despise 
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their chiefest ministers; and the 
Christian religion gives them the 
greatest honour. For honourable 
priesthood is like a shower from hea- 
ven, it causes blessings every where : 
but a pitiful, a disheartened, a dis- 
couraged clergy, waters the ground 
with a water-pot, here and there a 
little good, and for a little while ; 
but every evil man can desiroy all 
that work whenever he pleases. Take 
heed; in the world there is not a 
greater misery can happen to any 
man, than to be an enemy to God’s 
church. All histories of christen- 
dom and the whole Book of God 
have sad records, and sad threaten- 
ings, and sad stories of Corah, and 
Docg, and Balaam, and Jeroboam, 
and Uzzah, and Ananias, and Sap- 
phira, and Julian, and of heretics 
and schismatics, and sacrilegious ; 
and after all, these men could not 
prevail finally, but paid for the mis- 
chief they did, and ended their days 
in dishonour, and left nothing be- 
hind them but the memory of their 
sin, and the record of their curse. 

« 3. In the same proportion you 
are to take care of all inferior rela- 
tives of God and of religion. Find 
out methods to relieve the poor, to 
accommodate and well dispose of the 
cures of souls; let not the churches 
lie waste and in ruinous heaps, to 
the diminution of religion, and the 
reproach of the nation, lest the na- 
tions abroad say, that the Britons 
are a kind of Christians that have no 
churches: for churches, and courts 
of judicature, and the public de- 
fences of an imperial city, are res 
sacre ; they are venerable in law, 
and honourable in religion. 

«« But that which concerns us most 
is, that we all keep close to our reli- 
gion. Ad magnas reipublice utili- 
tates retinetur religio in civitatibus, 
said Cicero; by religion and the 
strict preserving of it, ye shall best 
preserve the interests of the nation: 
and according to the precept of the 
Apostle, Mark them which cause di- 
visions amongst us, contrary to the 
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doctrine that ye have received, and 
avoid them*. Forl beseech you to 
consider, all you that are true pro- 
testants; do you not think that your 
religion is holy, and apostolical, and 
taught by Christ, and pleasing unto 
God? If you do not think so, why 
do you not leave it? But if you do 
think so, why are ye not zealous for 
it? Is not the government a part of 
it? it is that which immures, and 
adorns, and conducts all the rest, 
and is established in the thirty-sixth 
article of the church, in the public 
service book, and in the book of 
consecration: it is therefore a part 
of our religion, and is not all of it 
worth preserving? If it be, then 
they which make schisms against this 
doctrine, by the rule of the apostle, 
are to be avoided. Beatus qui pre- 
dicat verbum inauditum, blessed is 
he that preaches a word that was 
never heard before ; so said the Spa- 
nish Jesuit: but Christ said other- 
wise; No man having drunk old 
wine straight desires new, for he 
saith the old is better. And so it is 
in religion, Quod primum verum, 
truth is always first: and since epis- 
copacy hath been of so lasting an 
abode, of so long a blessing, since 
it hath ever combined with govern- 
ment, and hath been taught by that 
Spirit that hath so long dwelt in 
God's church, and hath now accord- 
ing to the promise of Jesus, that 
says, the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against the church, been re- 
stored amongst us by a heap of mi- 
racles, and as it went away, so it 
returned again in the hand of mo- 
narchy, and in the bosom of our 
fundamental laws; suffer no evil 
tongue to speak against this truth, 
which hath had so long a testimony 
from God, and from experience, and 
from the wisdom of so many ages, 
of all your ancestors and all your 
laws, lest ye be found to speak 
against God, and neglect the things 
that belong unto your peace, and get 
nothing by it but news and danger, 
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and what other effects ye know not. 
But Leontinus bishop of Antioch 
stroaked his old white beard and 
said, When this snow is dissolved, a 
great deal of dirty weather will fol- 
low; meaning, that when the old 
religion should be questioned and 
discountenanced, the new religion 
would bring nothing but trouble and 
unquietness: and we have found it 
so by a sad experience. 

*« 4. Ye cannot obey God unless 
ye do justice: for this also is better 
than sacrifice, said Solomon, Prov. 
xxi. 3. for Christ, who is the Sun of 
righteousness, is a sun and a shield 
to them that do righteously. The 
Indian was not immured sufficiently 
by the Atlantic sea, nor the Bos- 
phoran by the walls of ice, nor the 
Arabian by his meridian sun; the 
Christian justice of the Roman 
princes brake through all inclosures, 
and by justice set up Christ’s stan- 
dard, and gave to all the world a 
testimony how much could be done 
by prudence and valour, when they 
were conducted by the hands of jus- 
tice. And now you will have a great 
trial of this part of your obedience 
to God. 

“ For you are to give sentence in 
the causes of half a nation: and he 
had need be a wise and a good man 
that divides the inheritance amongst 
brethren ; that he may not be abused 
by contrary pretences, nor biassed 
by the interest of friends, nor trans- 
ported with the unjust thoughts even 
of a just revenge, nor allured by the 
opportunities of spoil, nor turned 
aside by partiality in his own con- 
cerns, nor blinded by gold which 
puts out the eyes of wise men, nor 
cozened by pretended zeal, nor wea- 
ried with the difficulty of questions, 
nor directed by a general measure in 
cases not measurable by it, nor 
borne down by prejudice, nor abused 
by resolutions taken before the cause 
he heard, nor overruled by national 
interests. For justice ought to be 
the simplest thing in the world, and 
is to be measured by nothing but 
by truth and by laws, and by the 
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decrees of princes. But whatever 
you do, let not the pretence of a 
different religion make you think it 
lawful to oppress any man in his just 
rights: for opinions are not, but laws 
only, and doing as we would be done 
to, are the measures of justice; and 
though justice does alike to all men, 
Jew and Christian, Lutheran and 
Calvinist; yet to do right to them 
that are of another opinion is the 
way to win them; but if you for 
conscience sake do them wrong, they 
will hate you and your religion. 

‘* Lastly, as obedience is better than 
sacrifice, so God also said, J will 
have mercy and not sacrifice ; mean- 
ing that mercy is the best obedience. 
Perierat totum quod Deus fecerat, 
nisi misericordia subvenisset, said 
Chrysologus ; all the creatures both 
of heaven and earth would perish if 
mercy did not relieve us all. Other 
good things more or less, every man 
expects according to the portion of 
his fortune : Ex clementia omnes idem 
sperant *, but from mercy and cle- 
mency all the world alike do expect 
advantages. And which of us all 
stands here this day, that does not 
need God’s pardon and the king’s ? 
Surely no man is so much pleased 
with his own innocence, as that he 
will be willing to quit his claim to 
mercy; and if we all need it, let us 
all shew it. 


Nature imperio gemimus, cum funus 
adulte 

Virginis occurrit, vel terra clauditur 
infans, 

Et minor igne rogi—— 


If you do but see a maiden carried 
to her grave a little before her in- 
tended marriage, or an infant die 
before the birth of reason, nature 
hath taught us to pay a tributary 
tear: Alas! your eyes will behold 
the ruin of many families, which 
though they sadly have deserved, yet 
mercy is not delighted with the spec- 
tacle ; and therefore God places a 
watry cloud in the eye, that when 


* Seneca. 
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the light of heaven shines upon it, 
it may produce a rainbow to be a 
sacrament and a memorial that God 
and the sons of God do not love to 
seé a man perish. God never re- 
joices in the death of him that dies ; 
and we also esteem it undecent to 
have music at a funeral. And as 
religion teaches us to pity a con- 
demned criminal, so mercy inter- 
cedes for the most benign interpre- 
tation of the laws. You must indeed 
be as just as the laws, and you must 
be as merciful as your religion: and 
you have no way to tie these toge- 
ther, but to follow the pattern in 
the mount; do as God does, who in 
judgment remembers mercy. 

“* To conclude ; If every one in 
this honourable assembly would join 
together to promote Christian reli- 
gion in its true notion, that is, peace 
and holiness, the love of God and 
the love of our brother, Christianity 
in all its proper usefulness, and 
would not endure in the nation any 
thing against the laws of the holy 
Jesus ; if they were all zealous for 
the doctrines of righteousness, and 
impatient of sin in yourselves and in 
the people, it is not to be imagined 
what a happy nation we should be. 
But if ye divide into parties, and 
keep up useless differences of names 
or interests; if ye do not join in the 
bands of peace, that is, the king 
and the church, religion and the 
good of the nation,*you can never 
hope to see a blessing to be the end 
of your labours. Remember the 
words of Solomon, Rightcousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a re- 
proach to any people*: but when 
righteousness is advanced in the 
hearts and lives of the nation, who 
shall dare to reprove your faith, who 
can find fault with your religion ? 

** God of his mercy grant that in 
all your consultations the Word of 
God may be your measure, the Spi- 
rit of God may be your guide, and 
the glory of God may be your end: 
He of his mercy grant that modera- 








* Prov, xxiv, 54. 
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tion may be your limit, and peace 
may be within your walls as long as 
you are there, and in all the land for 
ever after. But remember, that 
since the honour and service of his 
majesty, and the peace and prospe- 
rity of the church, the perpetuity 
of our fundamental laws, public jus- 
tice, and the honour of all legal au- 
thority, the advancement of trade, 
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and the wealth of the nation is your 
design; remember, I pray, what 
warranty you have to expect all this ; 
no less than the words of our Blessed 
Saviour, but it is upon these terms, 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and the rightcousness thereof, and 
all these things shall be added to 
you. Amen.” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. 
M. P. on certain Clauses in the 
Education Bills now before Par- 
liament. By S. Butler, D. D. 
F.A.S. Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. 24 pp. Longman. 
1820. 

A Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment, shewing, (in these Days of 
Infidelity and Sedition, ) the se- 
rious and dangerous Defects of 
the British and Foreign School, 
and of Mr. Brougham’s Bill 
(now pending ) for the general 
Education of the Poor, By 
Richard Lloyd, A.M. Rector of 
St. Dunstan in the West. 56 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1821. 


THE great plan of parochial educa- 
tion submitted to the House of 
Commons by Mr. Brougham, was 
allowed, at his own suggestion, to 
stand over to another Session, that 
it might be fully understood and dis- 
cussed by the country at large. But 
the circumstances of the times ap- 
pear to have thwarted his design. 
For no question of equal importance 
which had been for six months be- 
fore the country, was ever known to 
undergo so little examination or de- 
bate. The Edinburgh Review, in- 
deed, has published an improved, 
and we presume, an authorized edi- 
tion of the speech with which the 
measure was introduced by Mr. 
Brougham, and has further vindi- 





cated the plan against the objec- 
tions of the Dissenters. Dr. But- 
ler has turned his attention to those 
clauses which interfere with gram- 
mar schools, and as far as those 
clauses are concerned, has most 
completely done his work; and Mr. 
Lloyd has recapitulated and for- 
cibly urged the dangerous conse- 
quences that may be expected from 
separating the national education 
from the national religion. But all 
these pamphlets put together, do 
not amount to any thing like an 
adequate discussion of the Bills. 
As the time is now approaching in 
which the consideration of the ques- 
tion will be resumed, we shall en- 
deavour to supply a pait of the de- 
ficiency of which we complain. 

In the first Numbers of this work, we 
ventured to censure the proceedings 
of the Education Committee and 
its Chairman, and we remind the 
reader of this circumstance for the 
purpose of observing that the ques- 
tion then under agitation was very 
different from that upon which we 
are now to decide. The Universities 
and public schools are specially ex- 
empted from the provisions of the 
new Bills; the claims of the clergy 
have been unequivocally admitted— 
ample, if not speedy, justice has 
been rendered to their exertions and 
merits; and the prejudices of the 
dissenter have not been admitted as 
unanswerable arguments or as es- 
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tablished laws. This being the 
case, Mr. Brougham is entitled to 
expect the same treatment as the 
author of any other great legislative 
measure. He must naturally be pre- 
judiced in favour of his own plan ; 
and he is guilty of that species of 
trimming which endeavours to ren- 
der a system palatable to two oppo- 
site parties, by making civil speeches, 
and submitting in trifles, to both; 
but we are bound to give him credit 
for an intention to do good, and to 
assume that all the pains which he 
has bestowed upon the subject of 
education, are not merely to be set 
down to the cravings of ambition, 
or to the dictates of a liberal, that 
is, an anti-christian philosophy. Be- 
lieving therefore, that he is anxious 
to improve the lower orders of his 
fellow-subjects, without transgress- 
ing against the general spirit of the 
institutions of his country, we pro- 
ceed to offer our remarks upon the 
system which he advocates. 

In the first place, we are perfectly 
ready to admit that the non-exist- 
ence of parochial schools, is a de- 
fect in the existing laws of our 
country. At the time of the Re- 
formation, it was certainly intended 
to establish such schools; but the 
lawgivers seem to have thought that 
it was sufficient to point out the au- 
thority uader which schoolmasters 
should act, and the lessons which 
they should be bound to teach; and 
without making any specific provi- 
sion for their maintenance, they left 
their remuneration to the persons 
who should be instructed (see the 
77th, 78th, and 79th canons.) It is 
uncertain how soon the insuthiciency 
of this system was discovered, but 
it appears to have been generally 
perceived and acknowledged, about 
the time of the Revolution, and to 
have paved the way for the founda- 
tion of the Charity Schools which 
were set up in London at the be- 
ginning of the last century. The 


origin of these schools we have ina 
ood measure traced up to the cele- 


brated Robert Boyle, and his rela- 
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tions and friends. His sister, Vis- 
countess Ranelagh, in the letter 
printed in the first volume of this 
Journal, p. 231, informs her corres- 
pondent, that they were consulting 
respecting the education of children, 
and says, “ that, if at the beginning 
of the late profession of reformation, 
viz. in 1640, they had fallen to that 
practice, and paid as many school- 
masters as they had done military 
officers, listing regiments of chil- 
dren to be trained up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, instead 
of so many thousands of poor men 
to be sacrificed to the passions and 
lusts of their rulers, they had by 
that time reaped better fruits of 
their labours than disappointment, 
division, poverty, shame, and con- 
fusion.” It is probable that charity 
schools had their origin from this 
source, and they were condacted, 
for many years, with great liberality 
and success. Documents which we 
have already quoted, (Christian Re- 
membrancer, vol. ii. p. 591.) shew 
that in 1709, the number of children 
under education in London and its 
immediate vicinity, amounted to 
3412, and that the sum of money 
collected in that year for their sup- 
port, exceeded £6000. There were 
also, at the same time, 227 places in 
England, comprehending all the 
principal provincial towns, in which 
schools had been established upon a 
similar principle. And it is certain 
that, at this period, the system was 
still in its infancy, and that the num- 
bers continued to increase during 
many successive years. We ascer- 
tain this fact, as well from the early 
reports of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, as from a cir- 
cumstance which has been alluded 
to in the Edinburgh Review, and 
which applies, in a very remarkable 
manner, to existing circumstances, 
The famous, or rather infamous, 
author of the Fable of the Bees, 
published a gross libel against the 
Charity Schools and their support- 
ers; and the attack was renewed 
by an anonymous writer in the Brit- 
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ish Journal, No. 39. which was pub- 
lished on the 15th June, 1723. The 
Middlesex Grand Jury presented 
this work in the following month, 
stating, that, besides blasphemously 
reflecting on God and religion in 
general, it particularly vilified and 
traduced the members of the Church 
of England for their piety in con- 
tributing to erect and maintain 
Charity Schools, and it also repre- 
sented these schools as impious se- 
minaries, set up to deceive the pub- 
lic, introduce popery, and carry on 
the Pretender’s interest. They fur- 
ther “ think themselves bound to 
observe the insolent and reproach- 
ful manner in which the two Uni- 
versities are treated,” and they quote 
the following passages from the libel 
which they present. ‘ The Univer- 
sities have debauched the principles 
of our nobility and gentry ;” “lands 
and revenues are given to saucy, as- 
piring, and lazy Ecclesiastics;” ‘‘ the 
founding and endowing Universities, 
Colleges, and Free-schools, carries the 
appearance of promoting sciences, 
learning, and true religion, and yet 
they have been made use of to pro- 
mote the kingdom of anti-Christ, to 
debauch the principles of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, deprave their under- 
standings, advance learned ignorance, 
load their heads with airy chimeras, 
and fairy distinctions, fill states with 
desperate beggars, and divines of 
fortune, who must force a trade for 
subsistence, and become the eudgel 
or tools of power and faction.” 
These extracts are made from a copy 
of the original presentment, which 
is given as an Appendix to “ A De- 
fence of the Charity Schools, by 
W. Hendley, Lecturer of St. Mary, 
Islington,”’ published in 1725. The 
controversy clearly establishes the 
importance which was then attached 
to the subject, and that the schools 
were in an advancing, not in a declin- 
ing state. It also enables us to as- 
certain why they were not ultimately 
successful. It was not the educa- 
tion of the poor, as the Edinburgh 
reviewer would make us believe, that 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 26. 
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Dr. Mandeville and his colleagues 
disliked ; they stated (Defence, 
p- 40.) that “ they would not con- 
demn every thing of that nature, 
for under a proper regulation, some- 
thing like it may be commendable.” 
—* That is, I suppose,” says Mr. 
Hendley, ‘ if the children were un- 
der such masters and mistresses as 
should be obliged to teach them no 
other formulary of faith than the 
Independent Whig or Freethinker, 
and no other system of morality than 
the Fable of the Bees, then it might 
be commendable enough ; then many 
good things should be spoken of it, 
and many assisting hands lent to the 
support of it! For this would soon 
effect their hellish design, viz. the 
destruction of the Christian reli- 
gion, and promotion of the kingdom 
of Satan.” 

This remarkable passage, or we 
might almost say, prediction, ac- 
quaints us with the real reason of 
the failure of the Charity Schools : 
their success would have given too 
much power to the Clergy, and too 
much strength to the Church; and 
therefore they were virulently slan- 
dered by the infidel; and were neg- 
lected by a government which was 
not unreasonably jealous of the Cler- 
gy of that day, and which preferred 
the security of the House of Han- 
over to the general education of the 
people. The Charity Schools were 
thus suffered to continue under pri- 
vate regulation and support, and 
they so far diminished the crying 
wants of the uneducated poor, as to 
make people contented with what 
had been done, and to silence every 
demand for a_ legislative provi- 
sion. Moreover, the conductors of 
the schools, were unintentionally 
guilty of some capital errors. They 
clothed, and in many instances, 
boarded and apprenticed, a favoured 
few, instead of teaching all. They 
patronized, perhaps even invented, 
workhouses, which are now univer- 
sally acknowledged to be productive 
of far more evil than good, And 
thus they gradually lost sight of 
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their original object, and adopted 
another in its place. While we 
maintain therefore, with the most 
sovereign contempt for sectarian 
sneers, that the earliest and most 
persevering friends to general edu- 
cation, always have been, and are 
to be found in the bosom of the 
Church, we admit that their first 
great effort failed; and now that 
the public mind is again alive to the 
subject, when the French revolution 
has produced a similar effect to our 
own civil wars, by opening the eyes 
of a nation and a government which 
had been asleep for a century, now 
that no jealousy can exist between 
the Crown and the Clergy, and their 
merits are admitted, and their ex- 
ertions eulogized, even by Mr. 
Brougham, we shall sincerely grieve, 
if advantage be not taken of these 
circumstances, to pass a Bill of the 
same character and title as that 
which is now brought forward. 

In delivering this opinion, we are 
compelled reluctantly to differ from 
many of the warmest friends to edu- 
cation and to the Church. Persons, 
whose sentiments are entitled to the 
most respectful consideration, have 
maintained, that it is best to let 
matters take their course. Charity 
has been represented as a sort of 
sensitive plant, which will curl up 
its leaves and wither at the ap- 
proach of a government debenture, 
or a parochial assessment. And 
upon the strength of this single ar- 
gument, and of a few hacknied quo- 
tations from writers upon political 
economy, which have been stripped 
of their borrowed plumes by the 
Edinburgh Review, the whole ques- 
tion of the Education Bill is set at 
rest ina moment. No attention is 
paid to the very obvious fact, that 
after Parliament has made the most 
liberal provision, there will still be 
ample room for the exertions of the 
benevolent. They forget, that if 
Charity be coy and retiring, she is 
also as capricious as others of her 
sex, and may either bestow her 
smiles upon some new favourite, or 
withhold them altogether. They 
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forget, what, to our minds is deci- 
sive of the question, that experience 
is directly opposed to such as would 
entrust public education to volun- 
tary contributions. Happily, our 
Governors and our Clergy are not left 
to such an uncertain support. Our 
schools for the poor have been hi- 
therto confided to it, and it has not 
sufficed. It has accomplished, and 
it can aceomplish much for a sea- 
son; but when the first ardour is 
relaxed, and the first judicious con- 
ductors have quitted the scene, mi- 
nor points will always be pursued 
with an undue degree of interest ; 
and a part, and only a small part of 
the whole, will be carried into effect. 
This is the very result which reason 
would lead us to anticipate ; which 
we all expect upon other subjects; 
and which history actually describes 
as having formerly occurred. Theory 
and practice are both on one side ; 
and we are not bold enough to ap- 
peal from their joint decision. 

We agree, therefore, with Mr. 
Brougham as to the expediency of 
a legislative enactment; and shall 
be very glad to find that the Edin- 
burgh reviewer was authorized to 
declare that Parliament is ready to 
pass a Bill upon the subject. But 
should this assertion prove incor- 
rect, should the reviewer turn out 
as ignorant of the inclinations of 
Parliament, as he ,is of the senti- 
ments of the Clergy, there will still 
be no necessity to despair of future 
success. And while we agree with 
Mr. Brougham upon the justice and 
wisdom of parliamentary interfer- 
ence, we are so satisfied that he is 
mistaken in his estimate of its ur- 
gency, that it is a matter of perfect 
indifference to us whether a Bill be 
carried now or five years hence ; 
indeed, except upon the principle of 
striking while the iron is hot, we 
believe that the more distant day 
would be the safer and most effec- 
tual. Mr. Brougham contends that 
there are only 7,500,000 people in 
England, who enjoy the benefits of 
education ; and that as the popula- 
tion amounts to 9,500,000, the dif- 
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ference between these two sums will 
represent the present number of un- 
educated persons. The following 
extract from the Edinburgh Review 
gives the result of Mr. Brougham’s 
calculations, in a more concise, and, 
we presume, a more authentic form, 
than any of the reports of his speech 
in the House of Commons. 


“ The result of the tables may now be 
shortly referred to, as establishing beyond 
all controversy, the want of education 
which now exists. The endowed schools 
in England teach about 165,000 children ; 
the unendowed day schools 478,000. But 
this includes 53,000 taught at the dame 
schools, where infants are generally sent 
before they are of an age to go to school, 
or to learn almost any thing. It includes 
also the lace and straw schools of the mid- 
land counties, where we much fear little 
that is useful is in general learnt. If, then, 
we deduct for these schools, we shall have 
about 590,000 children tanght at day 
schools ; and we must add about 10,000 
for deficient returns, several parishes hav- 
ing made none. To this number of 
600,000 are to be added the children be- 
longing to persons in the upper and middle 
classes of society who educate their chil- 
dren, particularly daughters, at home or 
at boarding schools, not noticed in the 
Tables, though frequently in the Digest, 
Mr. Brougham, from the population re- 
turns, considered 50,000 as a proper al- 
Jowance for this class, but if any thing, too 
small; and the next addition made was 
incontestably much too large, except that 
he was desirous of rather understating than 
overstating the deficiency. He allowed, 
of the 452,000 taught at Sunday schools, 
100,000 as attending those institutions be- 
yond the numbers included in the colurin 
of day schools; the known fact being, that 
a greater proportion than seven-niuths of 
the Sunday scholars atteud week-day 
schools, The grand total of children edu- 
cated in any way, even in the scanty mea- 
sure dealt out by Sunday schools, is thus 
only 750,000. Now the lowest estimate of 
the means of education for any country, 
requires that there should be schools for 
one-tenth of the population; but from the 
Digest it clearly appears that a larger pro- 
portion is requisite, especially if we in- 
elude the means for all ch » high as well 
as low. Mr. Brougham reckons rather 
mere than one-ninth; but taking one- 
tenth as the scale, it thus appears that 
there are only the means of educating 
seven millions and a half of the people of 
England, leaving no less than two millions 
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without any education, and three millions 
without the only effectual education, 
namely, that obtained at day schools. Let 
us shortly compare this with the state of 
other countries, where popular education 
is supposed to be well attended to.” 
Edinb. Rev. No. 67, p. 227. 

We consent to take the figures as 
they are given in this extract, but 
we cannot admit that they prove 
Mr. Brougham’s case. He takes 
the number of children in day-schools 
at 600,000, and adds 50,000 for the 
children of the upper and middling 
classes who are taught at home or 
at boarding schools. It seems to 
be admitted that this last number is 
too small; but still it is used in the 
subsequent calculation, That it is 
too small by at least one half we 
have no manner of doubt; and our 
opinion is confirmed by a subsequent 
observation in the Review, respect- 
ing the comparative state of educa- 
tion in Middlesex and in the north- 
ern counties. It is in the former 
and other populous districts that 
the deficiency appears ; and it is in 
them precisely that we find that 
prodigious number of boarding 
schools and day schools, which it 
is almost out of the power of a Cler- 
gyman to investigate. The charity 
schools, the free-school, if there 
happen to be one, and perhaps one 
or two conspicuous boarding schools 
may be accurately registered; but 
if Mr. Brougham really believes that 
he has procured a return of all the 
boarding schools which surround the 
metropolis, and of all the day 
schools, and evening schools, and 
night schools, which swarm in its 
allies, he is a more credulous man 
than we could have imagined. We 
shall take the liberty, therefore, of 
assuming the number of children 
educated in boarding schools, or 
at home, to be at least 100,000, 
and will proceed to point out a more 
important error. The Sunday schools 
contain 452,000, of whom Mr, 
Brougham asserts that seven-ninths 
attend week-day schools also: and, 
therefore, ought not to be reckoned. 
We are not furnished with the data 
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upon which this calculation is found- 
ed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it manifestly and grossly 
erroneous. What week-day schools 
does Mr. B. suppose that these 
seventh-ninths, or 350,000, fre- 
pm Not National schools or 
hurch schools of any description ; 

for it is a rule in nearly all of them, 
that the children should attend 
Church in the character of day 
scholars, and it would require very 
strong evidence to convince us that 
one-ninth instead of seven-ninths of 
the children who are educated in 
communion with the Church, are 
enrolled at the same time on a 
Sunday and a week-day list. If we 
suppose that their number may 
amount to 50,000, we admit what 
we have no reason to believe. And 
yet even this admission leaves 
300,000 unaccounted for, or to be 
found, if they are found any 
where, in the schools of Dissenters. 
But the whole number of day-scho- 
lars, according to Mr. B., is590,000; 
and we presume he will not contend 
that 300,000 of these are the chil- 
dren of Dissenters. For if he does, 
he must also contend that the 
schools of the Dissenters contain 
more than three-fifths of all the 
educated ‘children of the country ; 
for their old schools, like our Church 
schools, are not left to themselves 
on the Sabbath, and the children 
of persons in easy circumstances are 
not in the habit of attending Sunday- 
schools; adding 60,000 for these, 
we shall have 360,000 children of 
Dissenters, and only 230,000 chil- 
dren of Churchmen!! The propor- 
tion is greater than that of three to 
two; and it shews that there must 
be an error in Mr. Brougham’s cal- 
culation. 

The same thing may be proved in 
a different way. Sunday-schools 
are most numerous in manafacturing 
counties, where the labour of chil- 
dren is too valuable to be sacrificed 
to their education. Can it be be- 


lieved that these children frequent 
‘day-schools in the proportion of 
‘geven-ninths? In fact there are not 
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at present day-schools to hold them. 
Sunday-schools are also very prin. 
cipally composed of children who 
have learned to read and write at 
the day-schools, and are taken away 
by their parents at an early age. 
This is the legitimate use and appli- 
cation of the system ; and it is fatal 
to Mr. B.'s theory of seven-ninths. 
Instead of calculating, therefore, 
that there are 100,000 only to be 
reckoned for the Sunday-schools, let 
us assume what is below the truth, 
that 200,000, or nearly four-ninths 
of the whole may be fairly counted. 
This number added to the 700,000 
who receive daily education, will 
leave only half a million of unedu- 
cated people. Nor will it follow 
that the 50,000 children whom this 
half million ought to furnish to our 
schools, are destitute of the means 
of education. Very few of our 
large schools are as full as they 
might be. Ten per cent might on 
an average be added without incon- 
venience to the day schools, and a 
still larger proportion to the Sunday 
schools; and while we admit that 
the latter do not furnish as much as 
is required, except under very pecu- 
liar and favourable circumstances, 
still we cannot consent to set them 
wholly aside, or to speak of chil- 
dren who might attend them, as un- 
provided with the means of educa- 
tion. Another, ang we fear a very 
formidable deduction must be made 
before we can ascertain the real 
want of school room, viz. the amount 
of those who would neglect, if they 
possessed it. It is usually said that 
children ought to continue at school 
from seven to fourteen years of age ; 
and no doubt it is desirable that 
they should. But if Mr. B.’s cal- 
culation of one-tenth as the propor- 
tion of the population that ought 
to be under education, rests upon 
this principle, we are quite con- 
vinced that it never can apply to a 
populous town, or a manufacturing 
county. In such places you may 
offer education gratis, and give 
clothes into the bargain, and Balf 
your children wil) be taken from 
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your day schools at twelve years of 
age. And what is worse, many 
children will never be brought to 
you at all; but will be suffered by 
their parents to wallow in filth and 
vice while they are little, and will 
be required to labour, perhaps, be- 
yond their strength, as soon as they 
are old enough to work. In large 
towns, more especially in the worst 
educated of all towns, which ac- 
cording to Mr. B. is this metropolis, 
these habits have gained such a hold 
of the lowest description of people, 
and the size of our parishes has so 
much diminished the influence of 
the Clergy, that a rapid alteration 
cannot reasonably be expected. 
The theorist may calculate how 
many children out of every hundred 
ought to attend his schools ; and 
may fancy that all who can will 
avail themselves of the privilege, 
and even contribute moderately to- 
wards the remuneration of the teach- 
er. But we never yet met with any 
practical man who athrmed that this 
was really the case iw the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns. Aud we 
are confident that many years must 
pass away before all who are of an 
age to be educated will accept the 
offer, much more pay the price, the 
lowest price of education. On the 
whole, we conclude, from Mr. 
Brougham’s own figures, that the 
number of children who are anxi- 
ous, but unable to gain admission 
even to a day school, is very 
small, and that almost every child 
may attend a Sunday school if his 
parents please. We believe also 
that the deficiency which does exist 
is diminishing, and, therefore, that 
the real ground upon which Mr. 
Broughawm’s proposition must be de- 
fended, is that of the permanence 
and security which it promises to 
afford to the sacred cause of a 
national and Christian education. 
We proceed to consider the de- 
tails of the plan, But as abstracts 
of both the bills have been already 
presented to our readers; as Mr. 
B.’s explanation of them, in his 
speech, has been widely circulated 
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and generally read, and as the 
Edinburgh Review has also given a 
succinct account of the entire 
scheme, we shall not attempt at 
present to go over this ground, but 
content ourselves with expressing a 
favourable opinion of all those parts 
of the first bill which relate to the 
institution of the schools, and the 
choice, and appointment, and re- 
moval of the master, &c. &c. Here 
Mr. Brougham appears to have put 
forth his greatest strength. The 
enactment strikes us as being at 
ouce simple and complete; and if 
he can prevail upon the House of 
Commons to assent to this portion 
of his scheme, he will neither do 
justice to himself, nor to the cause 
which is at stake, if he refuses to 
modify some subsequent provisions 
which in their present shape must 
ensure the ultimate failure of the 
whole. On one point, however, he 
has been guilty of an omission, or 
we would rather hope an oversight. 
There is no mention whatsoever of 
separate schools for girls, or of the 
election, appointment, or remune- 
ration of school-mistresses, We 
presume that this defect cannot 
have been designed, at least if it be, 
it renders the whole measure income 
plete, and we should prefer the pre- 
sent system with all its insecurity, 
to one that would virtually abandon 
the female poor to ignorance, and, 
perhaps, expose them to other evils, 
compared with which ignorance it- 
self would be a blessing. 

The clauses which relate to the 
teaching and instruction of the chil- 
dren are drawn up with less pre- 
cision than the preceding parts of 
the bill; and like other half mea- 
sures, they are calculated to give 
universal dissatisfaction. Mr, Broug- 
ham has been defended in the Edin- 
burgh Review, by some one who is 
intimately acquainted with his views 
and wishes, against those objections 
to his scheme which the Dissenters 
were so eager to express, If the 
character of that journal for consist- 
ency, and honesty, had not long 
since breathed its last,. the. article 
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upon the New Plan of Education 
for England, would certainly give it 
a death-blow. The writer argues 
half in jest and half in earnest, for 
a Church-establishment, and a re- 
gularly ordained ministry. As to 
his ancient allies, the conductors of 
the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, he laughs at them almost as 
openly as a friend of his once laugh- 
ed at Dr. Wood. Mr. Fox, and Mr, 
Allen are treated by the Review in 
the same way that the Universities 
and the Clergy were treated by the 
Education Committees. And _ the 
Quakers must now perceive that 
they owed the triumph of that day 
to the wit and sarcasm of an indivi- 
dual who spares neither friend nor 
foe. It must be owned, however, that 
in their case the pill is cunningly gilt. 
But unless their minds are as simple 
as their raiment, they must feel insult- 
ed by the ironical compliments which 
are lavished on them; and unless 
they have thrown away that shrewd- 
ness which is gerally concealed be- 
veath the broad-brimned beaver, 
they must laugh at the sophistry 
by which they are assailed. They 
are honest open Quakers: they do 
do not love the Church, and cannot 
conscientiously promote its enlarge- 
ment or security. They see that it 
has derived strength from the Na. 
tional Schools ; and they think that 
the establishment, connected with 
parochial schools in any manner, 
must contribute more or less to pro- 
duce the same effect. We cannot 
deny that they are in the right, and 
we cannot think that even Mr. 
Brougham will ever persuade them 
that they are in the wrong. And if 
he attempts to get over their scruples 
by half measures and palliating clau- 
ses, he will in fact only rivet their 
scruples and confirm their suspi- 
cions, while at the same time he 
may very possibly alienate and of- 
fend the only body who really desire 
to see his plan carried into effect ; 
the only persons who must always 
be friendly to parochial schools ; 
viz. the parochial Clergy, and their 
supporters. But what are these 
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half meesures which are to reconcile 
vinegar and oil? The Clergyman 
has his veto upon the master elected 
by the parishioners; he has a right 
to enter the school, and examine 
the master and the scholars, to 
point out what portions of Scripture 
shall be read, and what parts of 
the Liturgy shall be learned: the 
Catechism is to be taught for three 
or four hours in the course of the 
week, and for three hours on the 
Sunday afternoon, and the children 
are to attend divine service in the 
Church once on every Sabbath. 
But then per contra, Mr. Allen and 
Mr. William Smith, and any other 
Quakers or Unitarians who take an 
interest in the bills, will find that 
they secure to him the following ad- 
vantages. ‘* No form of prayer or 
worship is to be used in the school 
except the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
select passages of Holy Scripture in 
the authorized version.”” And “ if 
any parent or guardian shall notify 
to the master that he desires that his 
children may not attend on the days 
and at the hours when such Cate- 
chism or portions of the Liturgy are 
taught as aforesaid, such scholar 
shall not in any manner of way be 
obliged to attend.” And under the 
same circumstances no scholar shall 
be obliged to attend the worship of 
the Church of England, provided 
such scholar attends ,at some other 
place of public worship. ‘These are 
the sops which Mr. Brougham 
throws out to the Dissenters; and 
we imagine they will be rejected on 
the following grounds. 

In the first place, the school- 
master having been approved by the 
Clergyman, affords a strong pre- 
sumption, as Mr. Allen said in his 
evidence before the Education Com- 
mittee, that he will not be the best 
man that might have been selected. 
And it is a serious grievance to send 
children to the school of an inferior 
master, when a first-rate master 
might have been obtained by apply- 
ing to the said Mr. Allen, British 
and Foreign School Society. In the 
second place, the Clergyman may 
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at all times enter the said school 
and “‘ examine the scholars touch- 
ing their proficiency :” and it is not 
said that any other person shall 
enjoy the same privilege. Now it 
is notorious that on the National 
System the principles of the Church 
are always inculcated by way of ex- 
amination; so that the Clergyman, 
seriously speaking, may convert all 
the little heretics in his parish. To 
remedy which inconvenience another 
clause must be added, providing 
that whenever the Clergyman enters 
the school, the young Quakers and 
Socinians shall be at liberty to de- 
camp, and “ shall not be punished, 
rebuked, or otherwise chastised for 
so doing.” 

In the third place, though the 
prohibition of all forms of prayer, 
except the Lord’s Prayer, or other 
select passages of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, appears to be a master stroke 
of latitudinarian legislation ; yet it 
does not by any means meet the 
wishes of the whole body of Dissen- 
ters. A British and Foreign School- 
mistress at Swansea, is known (vide 
Christian Remembrancer, vol. i. p. 
224.) to have declared that she 
would not read any prayers: she 
belonged to the New Jerusalem, and 
had long ago rejected prayer as one 
of the beggarly elements of the law. 
The Quakers, according to their 
writings at least, for with their 
practice we are not acquainted, re- 
ject all set times and all set forms 
of prayer; and the great body of 
the orthodox Dissenters are so far 
from feeling that exclusive attach- 
ment to the Lord’s Prayer, which 
Mr. Brougham and his Reviewer 
imagine, that in the Directory for 
Public Worship, which was agreed 
upon by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, in the year 1645, 
which is still the only acknowledged 
rule of the genuine English Presby- 
terians, and is actually the order for 
the Established Church of Scotland, 
only mentions the Lord’s Prayer 
once, and speaks of it on that oc- 
casion in the following words ; ‘‘ And 
because the prayer which Christ 
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taught his disciples, is not only a 
pattern of prayer, but itself a most 
comprehensive prayer, we recom- 
mend it also to be used in the 
prayers of the Church.” Now the 
genuine non-conformist looks back 
upon the authors of this Directory 
as unequalled in piety, learning, 
and grace ; and what right has Mr, 
Brougham and the Parliament to 
command what these sainted fathers 
merely ventured to recommend, 
But select passages of Scripture 
may also be used at the direction of 
the Clergyman. The Dissenter may 
fairly say that this is worse and 
worse. For the passages of Scrip- 
ture which are most calculated for 
Christian worship, are the benedic- 
tions, or as they are commonly 
called, graces, which conclude the 
Apostolical Epistles. These the 
Clergyman will certainly select ; for 
they assume, if they do not establish 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and the 
Atonement, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit upon the hearts of be- 
lievers, and will thus entangle the 
scions of Socinianism in all the laby- 
rinths of a corrupted Christianity. 
Nay, more, the zealous puritan 
may probably remember how often 
he has accused the Church of Eng- 
land of Popery, and be apprelien- 
sive, lest in these degenerate days, 
some high-church incumbent should 
select the Ave Maria for the public 
worship of his children. 

Lastly, the great body of the 
Dissenters would undoubtedly de- 
clare that Mr. Brougham had de- 
fended them when they were in no 
danger of an attack; and left them 
exposed to the assaults of the only 
enemy whom they fear. The Pres- 
byterians, the Baptists, the Inde- 
pendents, the Methodists, do not, 
and cannot consider it an important 
advantage, to escape from the Li- 
turgy, the Creeds, and the Cate- 
chism—For they all contend that 
their fundamental doctrines are to 
be found in the formularies of the 
Church; and they complain of the 
Church, and leave the Church be- 
cause, as they say, it has renounced 
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the real sense of its own formularies. 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham has undoubt- 
edly declared that the Catechism 
consists of nothing but lies. But 
the Nonconformist objection to the 
Catechism is, that it does not go 
far enough: that the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, justification, 
sanctification, &c. are not explained 
and insisted upon; that it might be 
improved, not as Bentham and other 
unbelievers assert, by curtailment, 
but by amplification. 
Nonconformity, p. 174, and 307.) 
These were the opinions of Baxter 
and his pious associates ; these were 
the opinions of Watts, and of Dod- 
dridge, and of Wesiey; and their 
successors and disciples occupy the 
most respected place among modern 
dissenters, though they are treated 
by Mr. Brougham with the least 
respect. And what would these 
good men particularly desire, if they 
might introduce a clause into the 
bill for parochial schools? The re- 
jection of creeds? The denial of the 
Trinity, and all its kindred myste 
ries? The debasement of Christia- 
nity to the level of natural religion 7 
Or its the 
thew own cuthusmem, with a liberty 
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gether, if they could get rid of the 
Trinity at the same time ; who make 
up for the paucity of their numbers 
by the vivacity of their vociferations ; 
and whose faith, or whose no faith, 
is not professed by one thousandth 
part of those persons for whose 
benefit parochial schools are in- 
tended. 

These are the grounds upon which 
the dissenters object to Mr. Broug- 
ham’s middle way; and if they are 
satisfied with his sneering answers 
and unintelligible explanations, they 
are the most simple, credulous, good 
natured men alive. But he has 
given no answer to a set of men 
whose sentiments we will not advo- 
cate, even in jest; and who are 
neither simple, nor credulous, nor 
good natured. He has not told, and 
he cannot tell, the Carliles, the 
Hunts, the Woolers, and the Hones, 
why their children should be pre- 
sent at any worship whatsoever. 
They have as good a claim to con- 
sideration as any other separatists ; 
they will be rated to the school rate, 
they will have a vote in the appoint- 
ment of a schoolmaster; and yet 
their children will not be able to 
attend the school, without running 
t risque of beme taught to believe 
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the national church. And the re- 
viewer furnishes an additional mo- 
tive for adhering to this determina- 
tion ; for he tells us, p. 252, that, 

“ The Digest shows that permanent en- 
dowments exist in England, witha revenue 
at this moment of above 300,000/. a year; 
but which is worth, if duly improved and 
all property included, nearly half a million ; 
which already affords education to 165,000 
children, and might, with ease, instruct 
200,000; and it is certain that this magni- 
ficent work is all raised by the hand of 
churchmen, who have thus for ever pro- 
vided the means of educating two millions 
of the people. 

To these two millions, we must 
add at least as many more, who are 
at this moment in church schools, 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; and it will follow, that at least 
one half of those who have to de- 
pend upon charity for their educa- 
tion, might be taught, according 
to Mr. Brougham’s reviewer, from 
church funds alone, without having 
recourse to any assessment. Sup- 
pose that of the four millions that 
remain unprovided for, five hundred 
thousand have their children edu- 
cated in the foundation schools of 
dissenters, and the same number in 
sub- 
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that as much is required from the 
one as from the other, in the way of 
mutual sacrifice, for the sake of the 
common benefit of all,” p. 250. 
* Mutual’ and * common’ are fair 
words. But is it justice, or equity, 
or common sense, that we who are 
established, and whose alliance is 
courted because we pay in the pro- 
portion of three to one; should 
sacrifice equally with the dissenters. 
If there be any meaning or advan- 
tages in establishments, and for the 
first, and probably the last time, the 
reviewer has admitted the fact; are 
half of those advantages to be sacri- 
ficed for the common benefit, as 
often as one fourth, or one sixth 
part of the people are ready (or 
rather are not ready, but ought to 
be ready), to sacrifice the half of 
their scruples ? Can Mr. Brougham 
deny, without leaving his reviewer 
in the lurch, that he appears from 
his own figures to demand a prodi- 
gious boon from the church, without 
offering any thing more than a miser- 
able pittance in return ? 

Nor is it easy to ascertain the 
precise amount. ‘The whole scheme 
of education is indefinite and ob- 
: the master must use no other 
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the real sense of its own formularies. 
Mr. Jeremy Bentham has undoubt- 
edly declared that the Catechism 
consists of nothing but lies. But 
the Nonconformist objection to the 
Catechism is, that it does not go 
far enough: that the peculiar doc- 
trines of Christianity, justification, 
sanctification, &c. are not explained 
and insisted upon; that it might be 
improved, not as Bentham and other 
unbelievers assert, by curtailment, 
but by amplification. (History of 
Nonconformity, p. 174, and 307.) 
These were the opinions of Baxter 
and his pious associates ; these were 
the opinions of Watts, and of Dod- 
dridge, and of Wesiey; and their 
successors aud disciples occupy the 
most respected place among modern 
dissenters, though they are treated 
by Mr. Brougham with the least 
respect. And what would these 
good men particularly desire, if they 
might introduce a clause into the 
bill for parochial schools? The re- 
jection of creeds? The denial of the 
Trinity, and all its kindred myste- 
ries? The debasement of Christia- 
nity to the level of natural religion ? 
Or its elevation to the heights of 
their own enthusiasm, with a liberty 
to be themselves the instruments of 
the blessed work? Ascertain the 
real sentiments of the real dissen- 
ters, and it will be found that what 
they dread is the influence of the 
clergy; and that what they covet is 
the advancement of their own. And 
they will give us up our Liturgy, our 
reeds, and our Catechism, and we 
almost think that they would allow 
their children to attend Church once 
on every Sunday, if in return they 
might be permitted to have an equal 
right with the clergyman to enter the 
schools and examine the children. 
It is plain that Mr. Brougham con- 
siders their wish as unattainable; 
and therefore it is also plain, that 
his enactment in its present form, 
can never give satisfaction to the 
majority of the dissenters. It is 
merely calculated to silence his 
friends at the “« British and Foreign,” 
who would give up education alto. 
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gether, if they could get rid of the 
Trinity at the same time ; who make 
up for the paucity of their numbers 
by the vivacity of their vociferations; 
and whose faith, or whose no faith, 
is not professed by one thousandth 
part of those persons for whose 
benefit parochial schools are in- 
tended. 

These are the grounds upon which 
the dissenters object to Mr. Broug- 
ham’s middle way; and if they are 
satisfied with his sneering answers 
and unintelligible explanations, they 
are the most simple, credulous, good 
natured men alive. But he has 
given mo answer to a set of men 
whose sentiments we will not advo- 
cate, even in jest; and who are 
neither simple, nor credulous, nor 
good natured. He has not told, and 
he cannot tell, the Carliles, the 
Hunts, the Woolers, and the Hones, 
why their children should be pre- 
sent at any worship whatsoever. 
They have as good a claim to con- 
sideration as any other separatists ; 
they will be rated to the school rate, 
they will have a vote in the appoint- 
ment of a schoolmaster; and yet 
their children will not be able to 
attend the school, without running 
a risque of being taught to believe 
in the existence of God. Let Mr. 
Brougham, or the Edinburgh Re- 
view, answer this specious reason- 
ing; and after that it will be time 
enough to turn to the following 
paragraph, in which we shall endea- 
vour to enumerate a few of the ob- 
jections which churchmen entertain 
to the part of his bill under consi- 
deration. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer assures 
us, that “ the plan in question con- 
fessedly and openly connects itself 
with the Church Establishment; it 
avows and claims this alliance :” and 
it is on this ground alone that the 
plan can be entertained by church- 
men for one moment. For from the 
moment that the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s celebrated sermon was pub- 
lished, they have declared, one and 
all, that they never will consent to 
separate the national education from 
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the national church. And the re- 
viewer furnishes an additional mo- 
tive for adhering to this determina- 
tion ; for he tells us, p. 252, that, 

“ The Digest shows that permanent en- 
dowments exist in England, witha revenue 
at this moment of above 300,000/. a year; 
but which is worth, if duly improved and 
all property included, nearly half a million ; 
which already affords education to 165,000 
children, and might, with ease, instruct 
200,000; and it is certain that this magni- 
ficent work is all raised by the hand of 
churchmen, who have thus for ever pro- 
vided the means of educating two millions 
of the people. 

To these two millions, we must 
add at least as many more, who are 
at this moment in church schools, 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; and it will follow, that at least 
one half of those who have to de- 
pend upon charity for their educa- 
tion, might be taught, according 
to Mr. Brougham’s reviewer, from 
church funds alone, without having 
recourse to any assessment. Sup- 
pose that of the four millions that 
remain unprovided for, five hundred 
thousand have their children edu- 
eated in the foundation schools of 
dissenters, and the same number in 
schools supported by annual sub- 
scription, three millions will then 
remain to be provided for by assess- 
ment; and much more than two- 
thirds of that assessment, will be 
levied upon the property of those 
persons who are in communion with 
the church. The church, therefore, 
will educate six millions, and the 
dissenters two millions; and the re- 
maining million and a lralf will be 
able to educate themselves. Now 
under these circumstances, can it 
for one moment be maintained, that 
equal sacrifices in point of doctrine 
should be demanded of both par- 
ties ; or that a system which admits 
the advantages of an establishment, 
and “ avows and claims an alliance 
with the church,” should require 
the dissenter and the churchman te 
meet half way. Accoriding to the 
Edinburgh Reviewer, Mr. Broug- 
ham’s system does this. ‘It is plain, 
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that as much is required from the 
one as from the other, in the way of 
mutual sacrifice, for the sake of the 
common benefit of all,” p. 250. 
* Mutual’ and * common’ are fair 
words. But is it justice, or equity, 
or common sense, that we who are 
established, and whose alliance is 
courted because we pay in the pro- 
portion of three to one; should 
sacrifice equally with the dissenters. 
If there be any meaning or advan- 
tages in establishments, and for the 
first, and probably the last time, the 
reviewer has admitted the fact; are 
half of those advantages to be sacri- 
ficed for the common benefit, as 
often as one fourth, or one sixth 
part of the people are ready (or 
rather are not ready, but ought to 
be ready), to sacrifice the half of 
their scruples 2? Can Mr. Brougham 
deny, without leaving his reviewer 
in the lurch, that he appears from 
his own figures to demand a prodi- 
gious boon from the church, without 
offering any thing more than a miser- 
able pittance in return ? 

Nor is it easy te ascertain the 
precise amount. ‘The whole scheme 
of education is indefinite and ob- 
scure: the master must use no other 
book of religion but the Bible and 
the Liturgy, without the consent of 
the clergyman. Is it meant, that 
with such consent other books may 
be introduced? If so, what becomes 
of the dissenters’ security; if not, 
what is the meaning of the clause ? 
The clergyman may examine the 
master ‘* touching his instruction of 
the children ;” but when the answers 
are unsatisfactory, may he prescribe 
a better method? On this subject 
the bill is silent. Again, the cler- 
gyman may select passages from 
Scripture, for worship and instruc- 
tion: but may he accommodate the 
passages to the purposes of worship, 
by substituting one pronoun, &c. for 
another? Lf not, the permission is 
altogether unimportant ; for no pas- 
sages can be found, which are ex- 
actly suited to the worship of a 
Christian congregation, There are 
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three points, however, of more im- 


portance than the rest; and we 
shall make a few remarks upon 
each. 


Parents are permitted to withdraw 
their children from school, whenever 
the Liturgy and Catechism are 
taught. It is not said that dissent- 
ing parents may do this, but any 
parents ; and it is not said that 
such an intention must be notified 
when the chi'd is presented for ad- 
mission, but any notice, at any time 
will suffice. If therefore a parent 
wish to procure a child a holyday, 
and the master should be unwilling 
to grant the request, the disputes 
which are continually arising in our 
present schools upon this: subject, 
muy be obviated at the pleasure of 
the parent ; who will merely have to 
desire that the child may not learn 
the Catechism, and the holyday is 
gained at once. ‘The same evil re- 
curs respecting non-attendance upen 
the service of the church. Where 
sectaries are active, it happeus every 
day that persons who are church- 
men, and go themselves to Church, 
are persnaded, and perhaps bribed, 
to send their children to the conven- 
ticle. And there is enough folly and 
wickedness in many a village, to 
make men withdraw their children 
from the church, if they have a 
quarrel with the parson. If, there- 
fore, these customs are ever to be 
tolerated, and we think that the 
former at all events ought not, they 
must be restricted, in express terms, 
to the children of dissenters, regular 
attendants at a dissenting place of 
worship, and registered, as such, at 
their admission into the school. 

The second rule, to which we 
strongly object, is that which forbids 
that even the church children should 
be taught their catechisms, or parts 
of the liturgy, om more than one 
week-day in each week, or for more 
than half the hours of that day. 
This is the most direct and mon- 
strous infringement of the existing 
rights, and privileges, and duties of 

} which has yet been con- 


the clergy, 
ceived by modern innovation and 
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liberality. At present, the minister 
may teach the catechism every day 
in the week ; and in all the National 
Schools it is taught accordingly. 
But Mr. Brougham takes upon him- 
self to say, that this custum shall 
cease: he not only prohibits the 
introduction of those explanatory 
books, and abridgments, and other 
elementary works, without which the 
schools will make but very little pro- 
gress; he not only opens the door 
to every idle child in the parish, and 
allows him to play truant, under the 
pretence of being a Socmian; but 
he ties down the clergyman to one 
day of the week, on which it may 
often be inconvenient, or impossible 
for him to attend, and prohibits him 
from teaching the doctrines of the 
church to his own children, at any 
other time. Clergymen are no lon- 
ger to enter their schools, whea their 
other engagements may permit, but 
if they de not knock at the deor on 
a particular morning, and at a parti- 
cular hour, it will be high treason 
against the dissenters to teach and 
examine on any subject, on which a 
Mahometan might not examine just 
as well. The proposition is so ab- 
surd, that Mr. Brougham niust have 
adopted it from madvertency, and 
cannot possibly object to withdraw 
it altogether. In courting the aili- 
ance of the church and the clergy, 
he cannot have intended to reduce 
them both toa cypher. 

The last objection, and that upon 
which we are inclined to lay the 
greatest stress, is the exclusion of 
the church collects from the public 
worship of the school. The Ediu- 
burgh Reviewer gave us to under. 
stand, that the church was to sacti- 
fice one half; and this we certainly 
considered as a most unreasonable 
demand. But Mr. Brougham sur- 
passes his critic, and requires us to 
sacrifice the whole. The Lord's 
Prayer is both more used, and more 
respected by churchmen than by dis- 
senters; but it is only to be con- 
sidered as a part of their worship ; 
and there are other parts which are 
indispensable, and which cannot be 
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surrendered. Our Saviour has com- 
manded us to pray to the Father in 
his name; his apostles evidently 
complied with this injunction upon 
all occasions; and we must follow 
their example, or cease to call our- 
selves Christians. The Socinian may 
be unwilling to join in prayers which 
imply the atonement and the media- 
tion, and, consequently, the divinity 
of our Redeemer ; and he may sacri- 
fice to his scruples, by withdrawing 
his children from the schools; but 
if these schools are in alliance with 
the present establishment, if they 
are not open enemies to all that can 
be properly denominated Christian, 
they must not require us to disobey 
the express commands of our Savi- 
our, or to renounce, either openly or 
tacitly, the main foundation of his 
revelation, If the clergy ever con- 
sent to such a system, they will 
merit the contempt which they must 
assuredly incur, and hasten the de- 
struction, which will be a signal 
blessing to their country. 

To sum up, and conclude this 
vart of the question. The Edin- 
food Reviewer repeatedly urges the 
dissenters with the liberal conces- 
sions, and increasing toleration of 
the Church. ‘* The National. So- 
ciety has been tending more and 
more towards opening their school 
doors wide to all.” P. 230. ‘* The 
National Society have wisely and 
liberally been rendering their schools 
more and more accessible to consci- 
entious dissenters from the estab. 
lishment.”’? P. 230. These admis- 
sions are important. They do not 
convey a correct idea of the conduct 
of the Society; for they imply that 
iis regulations have heen altered 
from time to time; while the reverse 
is notoriously true. But still they 
contain a very material acknow- 
ledgment, which must not be lost 
sight of on the present occasion. 
Mr. Brougham’s reviewer tells the 
dissenters, that the National Society 
is praiseworthy, and wise, and liberal ; 
and we tell Mr. Brougham, that this 
epinion is Just let him remodel his 
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bill upon this plau, and it shall have 
our humble approbation. But this 
will require a sacrifice on his part, 
of almost all the clauses which have 
been brought under review. The 
National Society is really allied to 
the church; it prays in her words, it 
teaches in her words, it believes in 
her words, and, as far as possible, 
it worships in her temples. On the 
latter point, however, a relaxation 
is allowed, which we deem it inex- 
pedient to retract. The bond fide 
dissenter is not required to send his 
children to church ; but the Society 
is satisfied if they attend the place 
of worship of ¢heir parents. We 
cousider this concession as an act of 
genuine liberality; because it leaves 
the great principles of Christian 
education uncompromised, The 
children are taught, while at school, 
as Christian children should he 
taught; and, at the same time, the 
parent is permitted to exercise the 
privilege of withdrawing his children 
on the sabbath, and instructing them 
as he pleases. Much good is thus 
done to the children ; and the preju- 
dices of the parents are at the same 
time conciliated. But if the Society, 
as is most unfairly insinuated, had 
gone further than this; if half the 
children were permitted to leave the 
room, as soon as the master takes 
up the catechism; if the catechism 
was taught upon one week day only, 
and the name of our Saviour ex- 
cluded from the daily prayers of his 
disciples ; a gross and most unpar- 
donable imposture would have been 
practised upon the public. The 
title and rules of the Society, and 
the names of its conductors, are 
before the world; and immense sums 
have been contributed for the fur- 
therance of its designs: should it 
ever consent to the changes which 
Mr. Brougham recommends, it will 
not merely forfeit all claim to future 
confidence, but it will have violated 
the contract under which its funds 
and its charter were bestowed; and 
the whole corporation, consisting of 
archbishops and bishops, judges, 
Oo 2 
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surrendered. Our Saviour has com- 
manded us to pray to the Father in 
his name; his apostles evidently 
complied with this injunction upou 
all occasions; and we must follow 
their example, or cease to call our- 
selves Christians. The Socinian may 
be unwilling to join in prayers which 
imply the atonement and the media- 
tion, and, consequently, the divinity 
of our Redeemer ; and he may sacri- 
fice to his scruples, by withdrawing 
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bill upon this plau, and it shall have 
our humble approbation. But this 
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her words, and, as far as possible, 
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taught; and, at the same time, the 
parent is permitted to exercise the 
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on the sabbath, and instructing them 
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done to the children ; and the preju- 
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peers, and privy counsellors, will 
deserve to be tried at the Old Bailey 
for obtaming money under false pre- 
tences, 

Let Mr. Brougham read the fol- 
lowing nervous and Christian pas- 
sages in the Letter that has been 
published by Mr. Lloyd, and rest 
assured that they contain the unal- 
terable sentiments of the clergy 
upon the subject of national educa- 
tion. 


“ That the children should, indeed, at- 
tend the service of the Church, or of some 
conventicle, on the Sunday, is thought 
expedient aud decorous; but whether 
they attend Arian, Sotinian, or Christian 
teachers, is of no consequence, It ap- 
pears, that sincerity, under the guidance of 
reason, should be regarded, not only as a 
sine qua non of religion, but as religion 
itself, rendering wugatory ali differences 
of creeds and opinions. It is no wonder 
that the Infidels and Universalists of the 
day hail a system of education which thns 
secretly undermines the Christian religion, 
divests it of its divinity and transcendent 
excellence, and liberally opens the door of 
everlasting life to all principles, however 
wide and discordant. They are aware 
that they surrender nothing: they stand 
upon their own latitudinarian ground, 
while the children of the Established 
Church are placed under an obligation to 
abandon, or to neglect, in a most criminal 
degree, during the time of their pub ic 
education, all those sublime and evange- 
lical doctrines of their holy religion, into 
which they have been baptized, and from 
which alone, as the instrumental cause, 
they can derive moral strength for the 
performance of tleir various duties, In 
short, they are kept, upon the broad and 
magnificent basis of these Institutions, 
altogether, or nearly, ignorant of the living 
and true God, and of the various relations 
in which he is revealed to us in the Scrip- 
tures, and, conseqnently, of those primary 
obligations which arise out of them. Such 
@ suspension, or such a scanty measure, of 
instruction, upon subjects, not of a minor 
or secondary nature, but of vital and 
eternal importance, manifest either a pro- 
found ignorance of the nature of Chris- 
tianity, or a sinful desire to honour men 
more than God, to court popular favour, 
to conciliate and compliment sects and par- 
ties at the expence of ‘ the truth,’ of that 
* great mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh, and all the inestimable bles- 
sings comprehended in it. The question 
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is, Shall we withdraw those heavenly 
beams emitted by the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, or cause them to shine with only a 
dim and partial light upon a public System 
of Education, proposed to be established 
under the auspices of a Christian govern- 
ment? Ought such a government to coun- 
tenance a general plan of instruction which 
contracts the wide and extensive range of 
the morality of the Gospel, wiilst it de- 
bases its pure and heavenly nature, by 
withholding, in so alarming a measure, all 
those transforming and evangelical motives 
which are the springs of Christian obedi- 
ence, and without which obedience dege- 
nerates into a jejuue, mundane sort of re- 
ligion, a religion which derives its motives 
from the earth, terminates only in self, 
and is, consequently, unfit for fallen man, 
who is born to live for ever in happiness 
or in misery. Such a religion, so devoid 
of celestial fire, of all spiritual life and 
animation, merits not so high and sacred a 
name, This is, indeed, (to use the words 
of the British and Foreign School Society) 
a ‘ concise knowledge’ of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is no matter of surprise that its 
advocates talk largely, like the Theophi- 
lanthopists of the day, of love to God, of 
love to your neighbour, and obedience to 
parents, as the final result of this System, 
and have the effroutery to assert, in the 
same public report, that this System 
grounds children better in all the principles 
of virtuous action than any other method; 
calming the fury of their passions, making 
them mild, submissive, &¢. &c, Is not 
this an impious attempt to wound the 
Christian religion and our ecelesiastical 
establishment, the grand depository and 
sacred guardian of his faith? Is it not to 
retrograde towards Paganism? To prefer 
natural to revealed religion? This report 
attempts, it seems, to do something more 
than to defend itself and all its alarming 
defects, Whilst it treats with a frigid in- 
difference and contemptuons neglect the 
great Saviour of the world, in his essential 
divinity, in his atoning sacrifice and righ- 
teousness, and our consequent justification 
by faith in his exclusive merits, and insidi- 
ously endeavours, through the medium of 
detached parts of Scriptare, so to gene- 
ralize and dilute his holy religion, that it 
may embrace all sects aud parties, whether 
orthodox or heretical, it professes, at the 
same time, to triumph in its splendid suc- 
cess, and proudly arrogates to itself a sub- 
limity of virtue far pre-eminent to what 
other systems of education ever produced, 
Such bold pretensions the pious Dissenter, 
no less than the Churchman, is equally 
bound to repel with a holy zeal and indig- 
nation, The former, though he may ‘at 
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once perceive how sucha pian of education 
favours dissent and schism, should not al- 
low, for a moment, snch aminor considera- 
tion to controul his judgment, or to allure 
him to the adoption of it, as it tends to 
dishononr his heavenly Master, to betray 
him, like another Judas, under the sem- 
blance of Cfiristian charity, and to conduct 
us back from the realms of day to the ob- 
scure regions of human wisdom and philo- 
sophy.” Lioyd, p. 15. 

«“ J readily grant, that the end of doc- 
trinal knowledge is practice, and that the 
end is always more excellent than the 
means, and far more ornamental in the life 
of man. Uuless we discharge the duties 
enjoined in the precejts, our theological 
tenets become a barren speculation, no- 
thing better than ‘ sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.’ Bat we still repeat, that 
the powerful and evangelical motives by 
which these precepts are enforced, and 
which lead, in harmony with the Divine 
attributes and the laws of onr nature,—to 
tliat supreme love of God, and benevolence 
towards man, which are the ultimate end 
and perfection of all religion,—constitute 
that peculiar feature in Christianity, by 
which it is pre-eminently distinguished, 
To exclude these from our holy religion, 
you exclude the light, the life, and the 
glory of it. ‘To give them only a SE- 
CONDARY and sUBORDINATE place in your 
Creed, you invert its order, you cloud and 
deform its gracions complexion ; you vir- 
tually and circuitously subvert its constitu- 
tion. 

“ It becomes us also to bear in mind, 
that every article in the Christian Creed 
involves many appropriate correspondent 
duties. The mediatorial offices which Christ 
sustains, and the consequent relations in 
which He stands towards us, imply corre- 
lative obligations, and the performance of 
them is as much a m ral duty, as any duty 
required in the Decalogue in reference to 
our neighbour. Indeed there can be no 
Christian morality .without Christian be- 
lief, for how can its genuine fruits of righ- 
teousness be produced, when the radic.l 
principle, from which they can only pro- 
ceed, has never been implanted in the 
mind? It is as contrary to sound philoso- 
phy, as to sound piety, to expect an effect 
without an adequate cause.” Lloyd, p. 57. 

“ Under the influence of this statement, 
what shall wé say to the sad and deplora- 
ble defects of the British and Foreign 
School education,—or of that proposed by 
Mr. Brougham’s Bill now pending in Par- 
liament? I confidently affirm of both, (on 
the IMPROBABLE assumption that a Chris- 
tian Legislature should sanction the lat- 
ter,) that their defective characters will 
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soon appear in the deformity of the life,— 
in an infidel Creed, and a licentious prac- 
tice; as no streams can rise above the 
fountain from which they issue; as no fruit 
ean be superior in quality to the tree 
which produces it.” Lloyd, p. 42. 


While the first of Mr. Brougham’s 
bills is exposed to objections such 
as these, it is of no immediate im- 
portance to discuss those secondary 
measures which profess to * improve 
the administration of endowments 
connected with education, and better 
fulfil the intentions of the founders 
thereof.” But Dr. Butler has placed 
the principal parts of the bill in so 
clear a light, that we should be 
guilty of equal injustice to the reader 
and to him, if we did not say a few 
words upon the subject of his Letter. 
The question was referred to in two 
of our earlier numbers; (Christian 
Rem. Vol. I. p. 479, and 547.) in 
which it was shewn that a grammar 
foundation never is abused, as long 
as a good school for the middling 
classes is the result of the founder's 
bounty. Mr. Brougham is unfor- 
tunately of a different opinion, and 
he proposes better to fulfil the in. 
tention of such founders, by turning 
their grammar schools into schools 
for all. Dr. Butler makes the fol- 
lowing comment upon this proposi« 
tion. 

“* One important fact, however, is ac- 
knowledged by this clause, which, if I 
mistake not, you were not at all times so 
ready to admit, I mean the clear and un- 
doubted distinction between GRAMMAR 
Schools, that is, schools in which Grammar 
and the learned languages are tanght, and 
schools for teaching English readmg and 
writing. It isa great thing to have this 
clearly, plainly, and distinctly recognised 
thongh I am afraid it will lead to a conclu. 
sion fatal to the title of your Bill. Now if 
Grammar schools are schools DISTINCT 
from English schools, and yet if the bill 
requires that English reading and writing 
shall be tanght in the former, BESIDES 
GRAMMAR ACCORDING TO THE 
INSTRUCTIONS AND DIRECTIONS 
OF THE FOUNDER, I do not see how 
such bill can be very well entitled a Bill 
for the BETTER FULFILLING THE 
INTENTIONS OF THE FOUNDER. 
For if there be any meaning in words, and 
any force in logic, the clause which pro- 
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vides that the master shall teach English 
reading, writing, and accounts, BESIDES 
GRAMMAR ACCORDING TO THE 
INTENTION OF THE FOUNDER, 
acknowledges that the founder did NOT 
INTEND that English reading, writing, 
and accounts, should be taught in his 
school, but that he intended to found a 
school for distinct and different porposes. 

“ Surely, Sir, the founder intended to 
found a Grammar School, or he did not. 
If he did not, why has it aname which 
does not belong to it? He might as well 
lave called it a stable, an hospital, or an 
apothecary’s shop. But if he did intend 
to found a Grammar school, then to en- 
graft an English reading and writing 
school on it, isno BEC LER fulfilment of 
his intentions, than to add to it a dancing 
school or a music school, The master ofa 
GrRaMMAR school holds his appointment 
for a specific object, the TEACHING OF 
GRAMMAR AND THE LEARNED LAN- 
GUAGES; and whether he holds it under 
deed of gift, will, settlement, act of par- 
liament, or in whatever manner, if he 
comes there legally appointed, and con- 
forms to the statutes which are to govern 
him, he falfils the specific purpose which 
the Founder of that endowment intended 
should be fulfilled, in other words, he 
* fulfi's the intention of the founder 
thereof,’ and he will no BETTER fuifil it, 
by teaching English reading, writing, and 
accounts, than by teaching shoe making or 
house-painting, or any other extraneous 
business, 

** Should any one attempt to argue that 
the engrafiing an English reading, writing, 
and account school on a Grammar school is 
only an enlargement of the founder's inten- 
tion, I must beg leave to remind him, that 
after the recognition of Grammar schools, 
as pistincTt from English schools, such an 
argument would be wholly inconclusive, 
I have used the terms Aim and any one, 
because I wish clearly to mark that I can- 
not for a moment suspect a man of your 
acknowledged talents and acuteness, of 
having recourse to an argument so utterly 
illogical and absurd. By parity of rea- 
soning, such an arguer might ‘ order and 
require’ all future masters of GraMMAR 
schools to teach French, Spanish, Russian, 
Sanscrit, Armenian, Copt's, &c. &c. &c. 
for th» would only be an ENLARGE- 
MENT of the founder’s intention, thangh 
you and I should certainly not call it a 
fulfilment thereof. 

“ Suppose, Sir, you were by will, (far 
distant be the day when it should be car- 
ried into effect) to found a school for a 
specific purpose, for instance, leaching 
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English reading, writing, and accounts, 
and were to entitle your school a School 
for teaching English, and should give di- 
rections as to the conduct of the masters, 
the boys to be admitted, and books to be 
taught; and suppose two luadred years 
afier, some candidate for popular favour 
should get up in the House of Commons, 
and say, that although you expressed no- 
thing about teaching Latin and Greek, yon 
certainly must have intended that these 
should be taught, and should enact accord- 
ingly; would you, if you could have any 
sense of what was then doing, think your- 
self fairly dealt by ; would yon not, if you 
could speak from your grave, say, My pur- 
poses were to have English tanght, aud not 
Latin and Greek ; what business has pos- 
terity, at the distance of two landred 
years, to pretend to understand my mean- 
ing better than I understood it myself, and 
to construe it in direct opposition to all 
that I have myself declared? How dare a 
man overturn the sanctity of a will be- 
cause it is two hundred years old, which he 
would not presume to violate if it were of 
yesterday, avd what succession or what 
property, is secure for a moment if this 
principle be onge admitted? 

“ Jt appears, therefore, Sir, either that 
the title of the Bill is a misnomer, or that 
clauses which are designed to promote the 
objects specified in the title, have a di- 
rectly opposite tendency. If the title 
stands, you must leave ont these clauses, 
But if the clauses stand, and you wish for 
consistency, you will only have to alter 
two words in the titl, and instead of 
‘ better fulfilling, read ‘utterly defeat- 
ing, for at present the one is utterly irre- 
concileable with the other.” Butler, p. 7. 


The founders having been treated 
thus cavalierly, we come next to the 
school-masters, 


“ Tt will, I think, be conceded by all 
those who are capable of forming a cor- 
rect judgment on the matter, that few 
bodies of men are more usefully or more 
laboriously employed, or more moderately 
paid for their continued exertions and 
heavy responsibility, than the masters of 
ow endowed Grammar schools, Having 
themselves received a liberal education, 
and being, as 2 collective body, certainly 
among the most learned of this country, 
the stipends they receive from their en- 
dowments are seldom more than sufficient 
to provide them with the necessaries of 
life. Much the greater number of these 
endowments do not exceed £100 a year— 
and few indeed are above £200. Can it 
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be expected, Sir, that a man of education, 
competent to edweate boys for the liberal 
professions and for academic pursuits, to 
form their morals and direct their taste, 
should starve upon this pittance without 
aby other resources? Do hot, Sir, sup- 
pose that Lam an advocate for lavish and 
excessive salaries to be given te masters— 
far from it:—I conceive that the present 
moderate stipends are better calenlated to 
produce the proposed object, than sams of 
much greater amonnt, because as they are 
at present, for the most part, absolutely 
inadequate to the proper maintenance of 
the master and his family, they compel 
him to exertion, and prevent his making 
his office a sinecure.—But I conteud that 
nothing can be more oppressive and unjust, 
than to give him a salary on which he can 
barely exist, cnd prohibit his tmprovement 
of his income by that fair and honest ex- 
ercise of his talents which has hitherto 
been the customary and established prac- 
tice of the country. Most school-houses 
are built expressly for the accommodation 
of boarders, and when you cut off this 
resource of a master’s income, by ‘ limiting 
or altogether forbidding’ his reception of 
them, you paralyze his exertions, you 
cramp the sphere of his utility, and reward 
his meritoriousness and a@ivity with indi- 
gence and privation. 

In many cases, Sir, it is provided that 
the Masters of endowed Grammar schools 
shall be graduates of one of our English 
Universities ; in some, I may instance this 
school for one, that the appointment shall 
vacate a fellowship, (as 1 vacated mine 
according'y.) Do you think, Sir, thata 
succession of academic men will be found 
to undertake the direction of these schools, 
when they are degraded, fettered, and re- 
duced to the miserable pittance and the 
laborious dradgeries to which your bill 
would bring them? And if such a suec- 
cession of men_as have been indicated by 
the founders cannot be met with, do you 
think you shall BETTER falfil the inten- 
tions of these founders by substituting 
WORSE? Why did they provide that the 
masters should be academic graduates, but 
for the sake of taking all possible care that 
they should be competently learned men? 
— Why did they waut learned men but to 
teach /earning ; such learning as may pre- 
pare the mind of the scholar for his aca- 
demic course?—A Master of Arts is not 
wanted to teach A, B, C, nor is it in hu- 
man belief that they ever could have 
thought of subjecting their Masters to 
such a degradation. 

“ If you say, that the master of an en- 
dowed school is not to take boarders to 
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the prejudice and exclusion of foundation 
boys, I quite agree with you; but this isa 
very distinct case, and apparently not con- 
templated by the clause in question, in 
which the power is given of limiting or 
prohibiting the reception of boarders, in 
broad and unqualified terms, and may be 
exercised without appeal, as the caprice 
or pique of the patron may suggest, But 
I must go one step farther, aud assert, 
that it by no means appears to have becx 
the intention of the founders of endowed 
Grammar schools that they should be 
wholly confined to boys on the foundation, 
That it was not so at the school over 
which I myself preside, I can prove by 
the most satisfactory evidence: I can 
prove that the very person who drew up 
our statutes to be approved by our prin- 
cipal founder, and which were approved 
accordingly, admitted foundation boys and 
strangers indiscriminately and without li- 
mitation ; for we still have the li<ts in his 
own hand-writing. What may be the case 
at other endowed schools I know not; but 
1 know what answer analogy and common 
sense dictate, and I have little doubt but 
that in almost all scliouls which have pre- 
served their earliest records, a similar prac- 
tice will be found, ab initio, to have pre- 
vailed, IL consider, therefore, this clause, 
giving arbitrary power to patrons to be 
exercised at their caprice without controul, 
as the most monstrous and oppressive spe- 
cies of tyranny,” Butier, p. 11. 


The last object of Dr. Butler's 
anxiety is the »ublic at large, for 
whom he pleads in the following 
eloquent and unanswerable passage. 


‘* The intentions of the founders of 
Grammar Schools appears to have been to 
diffuse as widely as possible the attainment 
of learning, by affording in most cases 
gratuitous, or at least cheap means of in- 
struction in those languages, a knowledge 
of which is indispensable for academic 
education and the liberal professions, 
While the probability was, that what are 
geuerally called the middle classes of so- 
ciety wouldchiefly take advantage of these 
institutions, there was no exclusion either 
of the highest or lowest. But common 
sense evidently points out, that ithe lowest 
classes would not wish in many Cases to 
bring up their children to liberal profes- 
sions ; and if they had this landable ambi- 
tion, would not be able, in many instances, 
even when their cluldren had completed 
their school education, to support them at 
the universities, or place them out in li- 
beral professions in life, It is equally 
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obvious that the very highest classes would, 
from motives of pride, or even of con- 
science, generally decline to take advan- 
tage of ecleemosynary foundations,—The 
probability therefore was, and has been 
confirmed by the experience of all ages 
since these institutions have been e .ab- 
lished, that the middle classes of society 
would principally be benefited by them. 
From hence we are supplied with our 
clergy, our lawyers, our physicians ; and 
here by far the greatest part of the ordi- 
nary, and some of the highest order of the 
gentry of the realm receive their own edu- 
cation, and, as they advance in life, send 
their children to receive the same benefits. 
(fam not now speaking of boys who are 
educated at these schools without parti- 
eipating in the benefits of the foundation, 
but of those who claim and receive the 
“provision made fur them by the founder.) 
Now, Sir, as long as the decencies of life 
are kept up (which I suppose they will be, 
till they are levelled by the radical besom 
of destruction, which would sweep away 
both them and every thing that inculcates 
them, comprising of Course, in the very 
fecus of the desolation, all learning and 
institutions connected therewith) ; as long, 
Sir, I say, as these decencies are kept up, 
parents will have some feelings about the 
associates of their children. ‘They will not 
care if the son of a person greatly their 
inferior receives the same benefits of a 
learned education with their own children, 
— if they have common liberality, they will 
foster and encourage such a boy, if he is 
modest and deserving, well knowing that 
from such education, in such institutious, 
have arisen many of the brightest orna- 
“ments of their country both in church and 
state. But they will feel and apprehend a 
great deal, and justly too, if Grammar 
schools are to be made schools for teaching 
Euglish reading, writing, and accounts,— 
in other words, Parish schools. ‘They will 
know and feel, without the least ill-will or 
disrespect to the lowest order of socicty, 
that their children can leara no improve- 
ments in manners and morals by associat- 
ing with all the lowest boys of the parish, 
and they will feel it necessary and inevita- 
ble, to forego one of these two advantages, 
either the preservation of their children’s 
minds from the contagion of vulgar exam- 
ple, or the benefits of an institution which 
they cannot enjoy without exposing them 
to so greata risk, Now, Sir, do you think 


that any sensible and affectionate parent 
will hesitate a moment, which of these two 
he should chuse? Do you think that any 
pecuniary considerations would be suffi- 
cient to tempt him to sacrifice the morals 
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and future respectability of his child? 
Would he not, if obliged to chnse one of 
these alternatives, as undoubtedly he must, 
rather forego the henefits of the founda- 
tion, than receiv”? them at the risk of his 
child’s moral habits becoming corrupted? 
If so, Sir, I beseech you to consider how 
great and valuable a portion of society 
you deprive of benefits, of which they 
have themselves participated, and which 
they have a right to expect for their 
children, for the sake of one class only, 
who can be better and more essentially 
benefited ‘by instruction given them in 
schools appropriated for that purpose, 
Consider, Sir, what a numerous body of 
gentry, lawyers, medical men, merchants, 
naval and military officers, respectable 
tradesmen, and innumerable other descrip- 
tions of persons there are, in the middle 
classes of life, to whom these institations, 
at present, afford the on/y means of giving 
their children educations suitable to their 
situation in life: all, or at least by far the 
greater part of whom, will be compelled to 
forego these benefits, if Grammar schools 
are converted into schools for parish pau- 
pers. Above all, consider that large class 
of men of whom you have been pleased 
yourself to speak in high terms of appro- 
bation in the House of Commons—I mean 
the Clergy of the Established Chureh. 
What a great proportion of this body have 
been educated at these schools, and look 
to these schools for the education of their 
children! And thus far I have spoken only 
of those who have a right to the benefits 
of these foundations; but if we add those, 
who by usage and general consent have 
been in the habit of sending their children 
to such schools, paying a moderate sum for 
their education, and who, if these clauses 
pass, must place them elsewhere, probably 
at a greater expense and with less advan- 
tages of competent instruction—the injury 
which rwast result from the useasure will 
appearindeed enormous, 

Let me, therefore, beseech you, Sir, in 
the name of all that is venerable in the in- 
stitutions of past ages; by the gratitude 
due to the founders ; by the sacred rever- 
ence due to testamentary dispositions; by 
the justice due to the present and future 
generations both of the instructors and in- 
structed ; by any respect that you may 
entertain for learning; by all the regard 
that you have for equity; by all the solici- 
tude that you feel for the faithful discharge 
of your daty ;—to abandon these dangerous 
innovations, If the wills of founders of 
schools may be altered or set aside, any 
other wills may; and if this principle be 
once admitted, no man’s estate or property 
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is secure to him for an hour.” Butler, 
p- 18. 


That he may not be accused of 
finding fault with a scheme which 
he is unable to amend, the Doctor 
concludes his valuable Letter by 
sketching out a plan which is the 
result of experience, not of theory ; 
and which we understand has been 
received by Mr. Brougham with that 
attention which it well deserves. 


“ Let a bill be passed, enabling trustees 
to obtain a short anc easy mode of terminat- 
ing litigated cases. 1 could mention an 
instance of a school, Sir, where a ruinous 
and expensive lawsuit has been carried on 
from generation to generation, where the 
trustees have in vain proposed to come to 
an accommodation, and have in vain tried 
to obtain a hearing in court, and where 
the lawyers assert that the trustees cannot 
drop the suit, even if they were willing to 
sacrifice their claim to avoid the ruinous 
expenses of the Jaw's DELAY. Let, I 
say, such a bill be passed; and let another 
clause give the master a right of access to 
the accounts of the trustees, in order to 
see that justice is done to the estates and 
to himself, and summary means of redress 
on an appeal, by fine and removal of the 
trustee abusing his trust, Let another 
clause give the trustees a power of com- 
pelling the master to do his duty, by en- 
abling them to suspend his salary, or with- 
hold it, in case of negligence, which shall 
be proved to the satisfaction of the bench 
of magistrates at the Quarter Sessions. 
And farther, to remove him altogether, in 
case of a second offence, by application 
to the Lord Chancellor for an order to that 
effect. Lastly, let the trustees be em- 
powered, or even required, to be present 
at a public examination of the boys once a 
year, and te distribute prizes in hooks, or 
otherwise as they shall think fit, to the 
boys who appear best to deserve it. Such 
a bill would put the revenues of endowed 
schools, wherever they were decayed, in 
an immediate state of renovation: would 
secure the BETTER fulfilling the inten- 
tions of the founder, by compelling the 
master to do his duty or resign: would 
secure the rights of the master, by pre- 
venting corrupt or negligent administration 
of the funds on the part of the trustees ; 
and would encourage diligence and ema- 
lation among the scholars, The conse- 
quence would be, that those schools 
would flourish which are now decayed, 
because under such encouragement able 
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masters would be found to undertake them, 
aud negligent or incompetent masters 
could not continue in them; and even in 
those few places where there are at present 
no inhabitants who may wish their chil- 
dren to have the benefits of the founda- 
tions, boys would come from the neigh- 
bouring district, to be under the care of a 
good master; and thus considerable benefit 
would accrue to the place, For it seems 
to me hardly fair, even in those few places 
which have a Grammar school, but which 
can supply no scholars, to pervert the in- 
tention of the founder to other purposes. 
If causes have led to their decay, other 
causes may lead to their restoration, and 
few are more likely than the establishment 
of a Grammar school iu them, which may 
induce persons of respectability in life te 
resort there. Both Harrow and Ragby 
afford illustrations of this case, the pros- 
perity of which places is intimately con- 
nected with the flonrishing state of their 
respective schools,” Butler, p. 21. 


It is understood, as we have al- 
ready said, that the importance of 
these suggestions is candidly ad- 
mitted by Mr. Brougham; and we 
trust that they will induce him to 
reconsider the whole of his second 
bill. Parts of it, unquestionably, 
may be of very great service; but 
other parts are on the face of them 
utterly inadmissible, and will be 
strenuously opposed both in and out 
of parliament. Grammar schools, 
according to the existing laws, form 
a part of the church establishment ; 
they provide at a moderate expence 
for the education of the clergy. It 
is doubtful whether in any instance 
such funds should be devoted to a 
purpose which the fouaders never 
contemplated ; it is certain that a 
sweeping enactment under which all 
such funds may be perverted, cannot 
be passed without gross injustice. 

Mr. Brougham, throughout his 
whole enquiry, has formed a very 
inadequate estimate of the value of 
the Grammar sehools. Eton, Win- 
chester, Westminster, Harrow, and 
Rugby, are excepted from the ope- 
ration of the Charity Eadowment 
Bill. But we suspect that Mr. 
Brougham had never heard! of 
Shrewsbury Schoo! uutil the publi- 
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cation of Dr. Butler’s Letter. And 
if so, he must naturally be still 
more ignorant of the state of many 
valuable institutions, which are doing 
good in their respective neighbour- 
hoods, though they have not a tenth 
part of the reputation, which the 
learning and industry of Dr. Butler 
bas procured for the school over 
which he presides. Now the master 
of every one of these smaller schools 
may have as strong a case to urge 
in his own defence, as Dr. Butler, 
though he may not be able to plead 
his cause with as much temper, 
force, and perspicuity ; and any one 
of these schools may become as 
eminent as that at Shrewsbury, and 
send an equal number of good 
scholars to the Universities, if mas- 
ters equally well qualified should be 
hereafter appointed to them, For 
instance, Tonbridge School was 
never heard of, unless by accident, 
at a greater distance than its own 
contiguous Wells. But of the funds 
which Mr. Brougham has been the 
means of restoring to it, a large part 
will probably be laid out in provid- 
ing exhibitions to the Universities : 
and unless the ordinary connection 
between cause and effect, shall be 
suspended, good exhibitions will 
make a good school ; and the chil- 
dren of the clergymen in that neigh- 
bourhood may hereafter be educated 
better and cheaper than they have 
hitherto been. But suppose Mr. 
Brougham’s bill to be passed into a 
law before the Skinner's Company, 
aud the good people of Tonbridge 
have settled their differences, and a 
scheme for the future disposal of the 
fonds has been approved of by the 
Chancellor, the company, &c. may 
choose to take advantage of that 
bill, and leaving the Grammar school 
to rot, and the exhibitioners to starve, 
may divert the whole of their 4000/. 
a year to the establishment of pa- 
rochial schools. This case alone 


will prove that private interests are 
affected bs Mr. Brougham’s second 
bill, 


And we cannot conceive a 
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surer method of impeding the pro- 
gress of the first bill, than to tack 
the second to its tail. Divines, as 
we have ourselves shewn, have many 
objections to the first; aud if law- 
yers are roused, and set im array 
agaiust the second, the joint pha- 
lanx will be more formidable than a 
friend to parochial schools would 
desire. As the measures are dis- 
tinct, let them be distinctly consi- 
dered; the real object of their op- 
ponents, and the weight of the 
arguments by which they are op- 
posed will then be easily discovered ; 
the reasonable will be convinced by 
argument, or satisfied by alterations : 
the unreasonable will be exposed, and 
may be neglected without danger. 

This point once gained, we should 
argue favourably of the success of 
the Bill for parochial schools. For 
we cannot believe that Mr. Brougham 
will persist in pressing the objec- 
tionable clauses, when by so doing, 
he is quite unable to satisfy the dis- 
senters ; and must reckon upon the 
opposition of all ranks of the clergy. 
Their opinion was unequivocally 
declared when they instituted the 
National Society, and the manner in 
which that society has proceeded, 
calls down the repeated praises of 
the Edinburgh Review. Let Mr. 
Brougham embody the spirit of the 
society’s regulations in his Bill, let 
him commit the superintendance of 
the school to the legal pastor of the 
parish, making him responsible to 
the ordinary for the use of his power, 
and then there can be no doubt that 
the great object will be obtained, 
and that the dissenter will experience 
more and more of that liberality 
which has been so handsomely com- 
mended in an unexpected quarter, 
The bill, with these improvements, 
will be productive of unmixed good. 
And the author of it will rank high 
among the benefactors of his coun- 
try, and be remembered and blessed 
fer his benevolence and discretion, 
after the triumphs of the bar and of 
the senate are forgotten. 
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Review of Pamphlets on the Bishop 


of Peterborough’s Questions. 


(Continued from page 47.) 


The former part of our review of 


the Bishop of Peterborough’s Ques- 
tious, and of the comments of his 
adversaries, coucluded with a cur- 
sory notice of the distinction which 
had been made between justification 
and everlasting salvation, the admis- 
sion of the justice of that distinction 
by Mr. Wilson, and the illiberal ar- 
gument which is used by the author 
ef Episcopal Innovation to disprove 
it. The whole chapter upon Justi- 
fication now demands an exact and 
attentive consideration. In the first 
section it is considered ‘ in reference 
to everlasting salvation,’ and it is 
the argument of the Bishop, that if, 
according to the twelfth and thir- 
teenth articles of our church, justi- 
fication both precedes and is fol- 
lowed by the performance of good 
works, it must of necessity take 
place in the present life, and be dis- 
tinct from that everlasting salvation 
which involves the future state, and 
must be preceded, and cannot be 
followed by good works. It has 
often occurred to us, in considering 
the alleged permanence of the justi- 
fication of the Calvinists, to examine 
it with reference to the final judg- 
ment, contemplated as a separation 
of the righteous from the wicked, 
and not only as an inquisition into 
the various degrees of faith and other 
spiritual excellencies of the elect. 
In this view it has exceeded our 


power to comprehend the uses of 


the final judgment, if present justi- 
fication be complete and indefeasi- 
ble, or the fulness of present justi- 
fication, if it be liable to the contin- 
gencies ofa discriminative judgment. 
We have thus been led by the Serip- 
tures to the same conclusion which 
the Bishop has drawn from the ar- 
ticles, that the present state of jus- 
tification is distinct from everlasting 
salvation. In those who persevere 
in faith and righteousness to their 
lives’ end, and attain to everlasting 
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salvation, the state is indeed centi- 
nuous, and our justification is in the 
words of the Bishop, ‘ the com- 
mencement of that of which in the 
general scheme of redemption ever- 
lastine salvation is the end:’” but 
the connection and continuity be- 
tween of the justified and 
the state of the glorified may be in- 
terrupted, and may be ultimately 
destroyed by the sin of the parties, 
without any imputation upon the 
reality of their primary admission 
into the state of salvation. It is 
common with the Bishop’s adversa- 
ries to object to this phraseology 
of admission to a state of salvation, 
as a modern and unsuitable para- 
phrase for the word justification: 
but the language and the doctrine 
which it expresses are highly recom- 
mended by the authority of Dean 
Stanhope, who in his comment on 
the Epistle for the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, (Gal. iv. 21—31.) makes a 
distinction between the works of the 
law and good works in general, and 
proceeds to say : 


the state 


“ That we are not justified by the 
works of either sort, but by faith only, 
implies that God forgives men’s past sins, 
and admits them into covenant without 
any such previous considerations, But to 
say that men may -be saved withont good 
works, infers that they are not bound to 
do any such after their admission into that 
covevant. And this contradicts the whole 
strain, and evacuates all the precepts of 
the Gospel. So wide a distance is there 
between justification in St. Paul's sense 
and salvation, or that final justification 
which is peculiar to the day of judgment.” 


The author of Episcopal Innova- 
tion, in coutending against ‘“ the 
Bishop's doctrine of separatiag jus- 
tification from salvation” argues in 
a manner peculiar to himself : 


“ The truth in that case would be this~— 
if we were to lose ‘ salvation,’ viz. the 
earnest of it, and title to it, we should at 
the same time lose our ‘ justification’ also. 
That which would deprive us of the one 
would rob us of the other. And if justi- 
fication was restored, salvation would be 
restored withit. So that under that notion 
they would not be properly separated, be 
P2 
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cause they would be lost or found toge- 
ther.” P. 35. 


Is it the meaning of this writer 
that “ salvation, viz. the earnest of 
it and title to it,” are one and the 
same thing? Is it possible that he 
has confounded the title to an estate 
with the estate itself? Or is it his 
intention that if we lose “* salvation, 
viz. the earnest to it,” which m or- 
dinary apprehensions is present jus- 
tification, we lose our justification 
also, and is it such tautology, which 
he imposes as an argument upon the 
attentive reader? Or is it his pur- 
pose to distinguish between final 
salvation and present justification ? 
He should remember, that if his own 
doctrine, in which they are said to 
be inseparable, and which is liable 
to the objection that they are “ lost 
or found together.” 

In the second section, the Bishop 
considers justification with ‘ refer- 
ence to its cause,” faith only: and 
the following questions are con- 
structed with cautious and circum- 
spect allusion to the articles: 


“ 4. Does not the eleventh article de- 
clare, that we are ‘ justified by faith 
only ? 

“ 2, Does not the expression ‘ faith 
only’ derive additional strength from the 
negative expression in the same article, 
“and not for our own works ? 

“* 3. Does not therefore the eleventh 
article exclude good works from all share 
in the office of justification? or can we so 
construe the term * faith’ in that article as 
to make it include good works? 

“ 4. Do not the twelfth and thirteenth 
articles further exc/ude them, the one by 
asserting that good works follow after jus- 
tification, the other by maintaining that 
they cannot precede it ”” 


The care with which these ques- 
tions are constructed is unavailing, 
and the author of Episcopal Innova- 
tion remarks in direct opposition to 
the measu~ed language of the Bi- 
shop, and to tlre acknowledged drift 
of his argument, in the sense in 
which he uses the word justification. 


“ His Lordship is by this article evi- 
dently reduced to very great distress. How 
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would he welceme any unexpected stroke 
of ingenuity that would transmute ‘faith 
ONLY’ into faith and works comBineD! 
This is strongly marked in the anxiety with 
which he closes the question in these 
words : * Or can we so construe the term 
* faith’ in that article as to make it inelude 
good works.’” P 36. 

..{f And is not his Lordship aware, 
that it has been usual for writers of the 
same Pepish leanings with himself, to 
make ‘goed works a condition’ of our 
justification? The Bishop appears to have 
shifted the ‘ condition’ from justification 
to salvation, because in so placing it, it is 
one step further from directly contradtet- 
ing the article, which declares that we are 
‘ justified by faith only?” P. 37. 


There is another remark of this 
writer so disingenuous aud unjust, 
as to render it necessary that it 
should be placed in opposition with 
the question to which it refers; the 
sishop’s question is chap. i, qu. 2. 


“ Tf Christ died for all men, and the 
free gift of God therefore came upon all 
men to justification * may we thence con- 
clude, that all men will be actually saved?” 


Compare the commentary : 


“ The Bishop admits here, that we are 
‘ justified by faith only.’ Then ‘ faith’ in 
Christ is necessary to our ‘ justification. 
And where ‘ faith’ is not, ‘ justification’ is 
not. But this contradicts and everthrows 
another essential article in his Lordship’s 
creed, which is, that ‘ Ais men’ are justi- 
fied by Christ’s death. In chap, i, qu. @. he 
contends, that ‘ Christ died for all men, 
and the Free Girt of God THEREFORE 
came upon ALL MEN TO JUSTIFICATION,” 
There his Lordship holds that * justifica- 
tion came upon ail men :’ now he admits 
that those only who have ‘ faith are justi- 
fied.’ All then cannot be justified, for it 
is an evident fact, as well as a position of 
divine record that ‘ all men have not faith.’ 
So inconsistent and self-destructive is er- 
ror!” P, 34, 


It is happy that error is self-de- 
structive, and it is another charac- 
ter of error that it is precipitate. 
It might have oceurred to this 
writer, that no profession of faith is 
demanded in the name of children, 
who are privately baptized: and it 
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is presumed, that it is not less cer- 
tain of these, than of other children 
who are baptized, that if they die 
before they commit actual sin, they 
are undoubtedly saved. There is, 
therefore, in the case of these chil- 
dren, a justification where there is 
not faith, or there is salvation where 
there is no justification, and where 
faith cannot be had, the death of 
Christ is sufficient for justification. 
The Bishop does not, however, 
contend for the doctrine imputed to 
him: but puts the words recited as 
an hypothesis, or foundation upon 
which he puts the question; to 
which, unhappily, when it is put, 
but one fearful answer can be re- 
turned. It is further remarkable, 
that these hypothetical sentences 
are words of holy Scripture, (2 
Cor. v. 14. Rom. v. 18.) and that 
the sentence to which the writer, as 
appears from the mode of printing 
the quotation, principally objects, 
is marked by the Bishop himself as 
a sacred text, in which the Apostle 
argues: ‘* Even so by the righ- 
teousness of one the free gift came 
upon ALL men to justification of 
life, for as by one man’s disobe- 
dience many were made simners, so 
by the obedience of one shall many 
be made righteous.” This is an 
authority which few prudent writers 
will venture to dispute: but the 
author of Episcopal Innovation is 
more capable of inventing objec- 
tions to the Bishop's questions, than 
of elucidating his own doctrine, and 
he pursues his charge. 


“ His Lordship must then be wholly 
mistaken, in supposing that eternal life can 
be awarded on the ‘ condition of good 
works,’ For if we arg ‘ accounted righ- 
teous before God, we are justified and 
entitled to his favour, by the very cireum- 
stance and fact of being esteemed righ- 
teous, If we are nor righteous before 
God, this arsicle fully assures us that we 
can only become so through the merits of 
Christ, and only by faith in those merits,” 
P, 34. 


In the latter clanse of this pas- 
sage, the word ‘ only’ is so ambi- 
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guously used, as to leave it doubtful 
whether the author means, that a 
person may be justified ‘ only by 
the merits of Christ,” i. e. whether, 
in opposition to his own objection, 
there may be justification when there 
is not faith, or whether the word 
only is restricted to faith im the 
merits of Christ. If there be any 
meaning in the words of the inter. 
mediate clause, it would seem, that 
if we are accounted righteous or 
justified, we are justified; and we 
are justified by being esteemed righ- 
teous or being justified. Such tau- 
tology will neither contribute to the 
instruction of the reader, nor facili- 
tate the progress of the controversy. 

The conclusion to which the 
Bishop comes in the third section, 
in which he treats “ of justification 
in reference to the time when it takes 
place,’’ is, that our justification is 
our admission to the Christian cove- 
nant. This his adversaries, with 
one accord, prouounce to be bap- 
tism, and in this instance we will 
not dispute their judgment, although 
we think that Mr. Wilson might 
have been more temperate in the 
designation of this doctrine, as * the 
very essence of popery ;” p. 45, And 
again : 

** Since baptism, according to this sys- 
tem of divinity is justification, and since a 
person cannot fall from baptism, then must 
every baptized person be accounted righ- 
teous before God, and be always so ac- 
counted. This indeed must be a happy 
doctrine to the tens of thousands and mil- 
lions of baptized liars, thieves, drunkards, 
&c, &c. who are in the world: this is in- 
deed pure and unmixed Antinomianism ; 
this is indeed to open the floodgates of viee 
and immorality.” P. 49, 


The Bishop proceeds in the fifth 
chapter, to discourse of “ everlast- 
ing salvation,” and Mr, Wilson re- 
peats the objection, that upon this 
doctrine the Church has no Article. 
In this, as in the preceding chapter, 
the perverseness and pertinacity with 
which the Bishop’s language is mis- 
represented and inisunderstood, with 
which justification is alternately 
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made to bear the sense of primary 
justification, when it occurs in con- 
nection with works, and of final 
justification, when applied to faith 
only, afford a conventent pretext for 
imputing to the Bishop two distinct 
and not very consistent offences. In 
treating of faith only as the ground 
and cause of justification, it is in- 
sinuated that the Bishop includes 
works in faith only: and im treating 
of works as a condition of everlast- 
ing salvation, he is accused of 
preaching a barren and dead faith. 

Is it from the following questions, 
that this objection is collected? Let 
the reader consider the questions 
themselves, with the accompanying 
comment of Mr. Wilson. 


* 3. Does not then experience shew, 
that the faith which had been sufficient for 
our admission to the Christian covenant, is 
not always productive of that fruit which 
is wanted in order to remain there? 

« 4, Though the twelfth Artucle declares 
that good works spring out necessarily of 
a lively faith, are they a necessary conse- 
quence of faith in general? 

“ 5. Is there not a dead faith as well as 
a lively faith? and does not St. James give 
the former appellation to the faith which 
remains unproductive of good works ? 

“* 6, Though good works are the natu- 
ral fruits of faith, are they the necessary 
fruits of faith, or fruits which follow of 
necessity ? 

“* The Peterborough divinity makes ad- 
mission into the Christian covenant and 
justification the same thing: and it then 
maintains that we may be admitted inte 
the Christian covenant ; i. e. justified by a 
faith which is not always productive of 
good works: and what is this, but to 
maintain that we may be justified by the 
faith of wicked men and devils? Such a 
faith as justifying our Church most dis- 
tinctly disowns, as being the:very marrow 
of Popery and Antinomianism. She ad- 
mits of no faith to be justifying which is 
not productive of the fruits of righteous- 
ness.” Wilson, p. 53. 


It may be doubted whether “ the 
Peterborough divinity” is sufficient 
to sustain this imputation, which is 
introduced by and argued upon a 
sentence in a note annexed to the 


Bishop's Primary Charge to the 
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Diocese of Llandaff, in which the 
Bishop says : 

« T will request, however, in this note, 
the clergy of my diocese to distinguish be- 
tween justification, that is admission to 
the Christian covenant, and salvation, 
which is the completion of it. We are 


justified by faith only, as declared in. the 


eleventh Article ; but if we hope to ob- 
tain salvation or happiness in the life to 
come, our faith must become a lively faith 
and produce its natural, but nol necessary 
fruits, good works. Faith is only the blos- 
som of which works are the fruit. Bat if 
a blast destroys the blossom the frait will 
fail, and when it does fail, the tree has 
blossomed in vain.” 


In the final enumeration of his 
charges against the Bishop, (p. 67.) 
Mr. Wilson asks : 


“* Has he not asserted, in opposition to 
the twelfth Article, that faith when lively 
does not necessarily produce good works? 
And, in opposition to the same Article, 
compared faith to the blossom, when it 
compares faith to the tree ?......And does 
he not bold that we may be justified by an 
unproductive, dead faith?” P. 67, 


It does not follow that the Bishop 
has written in ‘* opposition to the 
Article,” because he has atlopted an 
illustration, different from that which 
is contained in the Article, and 
which, in our judgment, is the pre- 
ferable illustration. If, however, 
the passage recited from the Charge, 
be the ground of the principal part 
of the former question, we are pre- 
pared to answer it in the negative: 
the Bishop does nod say, that “ faith 
when lively does not necessarily 
produce good works :” but that our 
faith, i. e. either “ the faith which 
was sufficient for our admission to 
the Christian covenant,” or “ faith 
in general,” as it is described in the 
third and fourth of the questions, 
“‘ must become lively, and produce 
good works?” In reference to Mr. 
Wilson's final question, we must ad- 
vert to the circumstances under 
which the members of the Church 
of England are usually baptized, 
namely, at a tender age, by reason 
of which they cannot perform the 
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promised conditions of repentance 
and faith, and during the continu- 
ance of which, in some instances, it 
is co-extensive with their sins, the 
faith, which was sufficient for their 
admission into the Church is ne- 
cessarily, at least in all human ap- 
prehension, unproductive. But the 
Bishop’s ends are not irreconcile- 
able with the more popular sense 
and interpretation of the faith by 
which we are accounted righteous. 
It is generally admitted, that good 
works cannot be performed before 
justification, and that the faith 
which justifies does not include 
good works but produce them: and 
if thus good works before justifica- 
tion are excluded, and at the time 
of justification are not included, the 
faith which justifies being at the 
time unproductive, must, in the 
Bishop’s words, ‘‘ become a lively 
faith.” But Mr. Wilson expatiates 
and insists upon his objection. 


“ According to the third question of 
Chapter V. a dead faith, an unproductive 
faith is sufficient for our admission to the 
Christian covenant ; i. e, according to this 
system sufficient for our justification, for 
his Lordship says, ‘ Does not then expe- 
rience shew, that the faith, which had been 
sufficient for our admission to the Christian 
covenant, is not always productive of that 
fruit which is wanted in order to remain 
there?’ Bat how is it possible for a person 
to be justified, i. e. ‘ accounted righteous 
before God, (Art. XI.) by a dead faith? 
If this were possible, then sinners of every 
kind, liars, thieves, &c, &c. are accounted 
righteous before God; nay the devils them- 
selves may be so accounted. Millions of 
the most wicked and abandoned men have 
a dead faith, and so lave the devils, for 
they believe Christ to be the Messiah. 
Admission into the Christian covenant and 
justifigation are the same thing, according 
to this system of divinity: and if so, then 
we may be justified by the faith of wicked 
men and devils, by an unproductive and 
dead faith.” P. 50. 


There might have been reason for 
introducing this exaggerated state- 
ment, which is a favourite topic of 
declamation with Mr. Wilson, if 
there had been any tendency in the 
Bishop’s Questions to extend the 
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benefits of baptismal justification 
to “ sinners of every kind, liars, 
thieves, &c. &c.” or to accept their 
profession of faith, without first in- 
sisting upon their repentance: and 
the whole statement is feeble, and 
without point, unless it be addressed 
to a congregation in which the prac- 
tice of infant baptism is exploded ; 
to a congregation in which the. chil- 
dren are not taught to say, that in 
their baptism they were made mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven; that God hath called them 
to this state of salvation; and that 
being by nature born in sin, and 
the children of wrath, they are 
hereby (namely, by baptism, for the 
word admits no other consistent in- 
terpretation) made the children of 
grace; to a congregation in which 
they are not solemnly and with 
thanksgiving pronounced by the mi- 
nister to be regenerated and grafted 
into the body of Christ’s chureh, 
These are the expressions of our 
Liturgy, which are used concerning 
children that are baptized, and 
which they are taught to use con- 
cerning themselves, without any 
qualification or reserve. Where is 
the propriety of these expressions, 
if there be not a previous jastifica- 
tion? Will it be said that these 
expressions have no definitive re- 
ference to a past act of grace, and 
that they are altogether contingent 
upon.the future behaviour of the 
parties? There is nothing in the 
language appropriated to the mi- 
nister in the Office of Baptism, or 
taught to children in the Catechism, 
which can authorize the doctrine of 
contingencies, the supposed cha- 
ritable construction of the Church ; 
but in the unhappy experience of 
every day, there is too much reason 
to pronounce of many, that the 
faith which was sufficient for their 
admission to the Christian covenant, 
is not always productive of good 
fruit. Children of the most faith- 
ful and righteous parents, children 
whose sponsors made their vows in 
7 
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all holy sincerity and truth, have 
fallen from the engagements which 
were made in their name: does 
their misconduct revoke or contra- 
dict the engagements which their 
godfathers made? Does it annul 
their declared regeneracy? Does it 
evacuate baptism of all its inward 
grace, and abolish its federal na- 
ture? And does it reduce this sa- 
crament to a mere outward sign, a 
mere “ sprinkling of water in the 
name of the Divinity,” as it was de- 
signated in the time of the contro- 
versy upon regeneration? And it is 
thus that baptism, a means and 
assuring pledge of grace, a sign of 
regeneration, whereby, as by an in- 
strument, they that receive baptism 
rightly are grafted into the Church, 
is degraded and dishonoured for the 
support of the precarious and pro- 
blematical dectrines of Calvinism, 
the indefectibility of faith and grace 
in the elect ; and the assumed abid- 
ing permaneuce of justification. 
The Bishop’s eighth, ninth, and 
tenth questions, naturally lead to 
some discussion of the doctrine of 
final perseverance. It appears from 
the inferences which he draws, that 
the Bishop understands the sixteenth 
Article rather in its plain than in its 
full sense, and that he is satisfied 
with a cursory apprehension of its 
import, without inquiring imto its 
more recondite meaning and de- 
sign. His adversaries, in opposing 
his mferences, insist upon the ori- 
ginal purpose for which, according 
to Burnet, it was constructed, and 
which was to declare, that they who 
had sinned might be re-admitted to 
the communion of the Church, from 
whieh it would be unlawful to ex- 
clade them for ever. It is, however, 
an important circumstance in the 
history, as it contributes to the in- 
terpretation of this Article, that the 
Puritans at the Hampton Court Con- 
ference, admitted that it teaches the 
defectibility of grace, and proposed 
the insertion of certain words, as a 
saving clause in favour of the doc- 
trine of ‘final perseverance, Their 
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proposition was rejected, and the 
opinion, which they endeavoured to 
establish as an Article of the Church, 
is variously held by moderna Cal- 
vinists. In the present controversy, 
Mr. Wilson, though he opposes the 
Bishop's conclusions, does not argue 
whether the doctrine itself be “true 
or false,” and the author of Epis- 
copal Innovation, though he himself 
maintains it, has no dispute with 
** pious divines who hold the spi- 
rituality of our Articles, but who 
still admit the possibility of falling 
finally from grace.”’ 

The Bishop's sixth chapter is upon 
predestination, another doctrine up- 
on which it is generally believed, 
that the modern Calvinists are ‘not 
agreed, that many hold what are 
called liberal notions, and that the 
few who maintain the doctrine to its 
full extent, and in all its conse- 
quences, are far from requiring the 
acquiescence of others in their posi- 
tions. It is not our intention to 
offer any particular remarks upon 
the questions proposed by the 
Bishop. The doctrine has been but 
recently before us in the review of 
Mr. Young's Sermons (see Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, for August, 
1820, p. 474—486.) a work which 
ought to be in the hands of every 
student in divinity, and of every 
person who is perplexed with doubts, 
or desirous of information, upon a 
doctrine, unquestionably abstruse, 
but with a scriptural guide, not in- 
capable of a satisfactory exposition, 
and we are persuaded that no reader 
will weigh the. argument of Mr. 
Young’s Discourse upon Predestina- 
tion, together with the prefixed Sy- 
nopsis of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in conformity with which it is con- 
structed, without deriving whatever 
benefit proceeds from clear and dis- 
passionate reasoning, and an accu- 
rate collation and investigation of 
scriptural truths. 

There are, however, some ,posi- 
tions, advanced in the present con- 
troversy with the bishop, which it 
would be unjust to overlook, Mr, 
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Wilson, and the author of the Lega- 
lity of the Questions considered, 
object to the precision and particu- 
larity which the bishop, in their 
judgment, has introduced into the 
interpretation of the seventeenth ar- 
ticle: while Mr. Budd, and the au- 
thor of Episcopal Innovation, expa- 
tiate upon it at such length, as hardly 
leaves them exempt from a similar 
imputation. There is one point, 
upon which all these writers appear 
to be agreed, namely, that election 
does not depend upon foreseen 
works: 

** So long as the seventeenth article re- 
mains as itis, it never can be made tomean 
that our election depends upon our foreseen 
good works. We are indeed elected ‘ ae- 
cording to the everlasting purpose of God’ 
—-wunto good werks but not Because of 
them. Here then his lordship affixes a new 
sense to the article.” Wilson, p. 57. 


Mr. Wilson affixes a new sense to 
the bishop’s words, but it is not the 
sense or signification of the words 
themselves, as they are recited and 
commented upon by Mr. Wilson in 
the opposite page : 

“ Hence he says, questions fifth and 
sixth, ‘ Does not St, Peter declare that we 
are elect according to the foreknowledge 
of God unto obedience? Is it not there- 
fore a contradiction both to Scripture and 
the seventeenth article, to assert that the 
decrees of God are absolute or that elec- 
tion on the part of God has no reference 
to foreseen good works on the part of 
man? Now this is to assert that our elec- 
tion depends upon FoRESEEN good works : 
i. e. BECAUSE of our foreseen good works, 
an assertion which gives to the seventeenth 
article a meaning, which no ingennity of 
man can prove it has,” P. 56, 


We will not pretend to this im- 
practicable and unavailing inge- 
nuity; we are content with the less 
arduous office of exposing Mr. Wil- 
son’s perversions, which are indeed 
of no ordinary kind. The bishop 
asks, whether it is not a contradic. 
tion to Seripture and the article to 
assert, that election ‘‘ has no refer- 
ence to foreseen good works:” Mr, 
Wilson observes, ‘ this is to assert 
that our election depends upon fore- 
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seen good works,” There is surely 
some difference between having re- 
ference to a thing, and depending 
upon a thing. But Mr. Wilson 
inust give another version of his own 
translation ; he adds, “ i. e. because 
of our foreseen good works:” and 
it is thus by changing “ having re- 
ference to,” into “ depending upon,” 
and “* depending upon,”’ into “ be- 
cause,” that he has the complaceney 
to say, the bishop “ affixes a new 
sense to the article.” He takes the 
same liberty with the scriptural part 
of the bishop’s question ; impnting 
to the bishop a werd which he does 
not use, and then exclaiming with 
an air of triumph: 


“ But how strangely illogical is his rea- 
soning upon 1 Peteri. 2. He argues, that 
since God elects us unto obedience, he 
elects us Because of obedience. Butmost 
certainly before any person can perceive 
the trath of this reasoning, he must in a 
very great degree give up his reason,” 
P, 58. 


Mr. Wilson proceeds with another 
objection. 

“ Nor is this the only instance in this 
chapter of what is strangely illogical, for in 
the eleventh question he speaks of an ‘ in-, 
disc: iminate election, which is a contra- 
diction in terms. Election of necessity 
supposes choice and discrimination, nor is 
it possible in the nature of things for elec- 
tion to be indiscriminate. An indiscrimi- 
nate election is as contradictory asa round 
square.” P. 58, 

Agreed: but by whom is this 
anomaly, of an indiscriminate elec- 
tion, maintained? If from a mass 
all corrupt, are taken some particles 
not less corrupt than those which 
are left, what is this but an indiseri- 
minate election; an eleetion ow the 
part of the elector, without discris 
mination of the parties elected. The 
Calvinist will uo doubt appreciate 
Mr. Wilson’s invention of a round 
square. If Mr, Wilson shonld, at 
any future time, be disposed to re- 
sume the investigation of the seven- 
teenth article, we would recommend 
to his especial attention Mr. Young’s 
synopsis prefixed to his sermons, 


Q 
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where especially in p. 83. (Christian 
Remembrancer, vol. ii. p. 479.), he 
will find a masterly and imcontrover- 
tible argument, throwing no incon- 
siderable light on the expression of 
our article, the “ vessels made to 
honour,” a scriptural expression, 
both worthy and capable of a scrip- 
tural interpretation. 

The following extracts from Epis- 
copal Innovation, sutliciently shew 
the real nature and tendency of the 
Calvinistic election, and the high 
importance which the writer attaches 
to it ; at the same time that they dis- 
qualify him from preferring against 
others a charge of Antinomiauism. 


“ The end of the decree is ‘ To pE- 
LIVER from curse and damnation and to 
bring them by Christ to .everlasting life.’ 
There is no condition or qualification re- 
quired: all is gratis.” P. 72. 

“ Take away election, and the only 
hope of morality, the genuine source of 
holiness, and the only foundation of salva- 
tion to fallen man are gone.” Ibid. 

“ A man’s want of religion and good 
works, though it proves him to be unrege- 
nerate, proves nothing against ‘ predesti- 
nation, unless he die in that state; hecause 
all the eleet were naturally under the same 
depravity, and subject to the same ‘ curse 
and damnation” P. 73. 

“ Holiness is a thing, which is made 
visible in ‘good works :’ but * election’ is 
* secret to us,’ except indeed so far as wa 
infer our election from the possession of 
holiness which results from it. But we 
eannot infer non election from the want of 
holiness, because election is prior to its 
existence.” Ibid. 


This would be no unsuitable place 
to retort Mr. Wilson’s declamation 
upon multitudes of elected “ sinners, 
thieves, liars, &c. &c.’’ But the 
doctrine thus expounded is too un- 
seriptural, too unreasonable, to be 
consistently maintained; common 
sense and good feeling will interfere 
in defiance of the restraint which is 

t upon them, and even this writer, 
in contradiction of his previous po- 
sitions, does not hesitate to assert: 


“ We have seen at large, already, that 
no man can have a scriptoral ‘ hope’ of 
* héaven,’ or any encouragement to take 
comfort from his ‘ election, or even pos- 
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sess any knowledge that he is elected, who 
is not a ‘ godly’ person, &e.; the whole 
process from ‘ eternal election’ to everlast- 
ing salvation, is described in this article, 
The first link in the chain is election, the 
second grace, the third holiness, and the 
fourth salvation.” P. 78. 


The view which Mr. Budd pre- 
sents of the order and structure of 
the seventeenth article, does not 
materially differ from this statement. 
He supposes it to include, 


“ First, THe Cause. The free mercy 
of God, electing the soul to salvation in 
Christ ..... 

“ Secondly, Tue Errecr. Which re- 
gards men in consequence of their previous 
election . . . What is the benefit? Predes- 
tination to life, ‘ as vessels made to ho- 
nour.’ 

“ First, their EFFECTUAL CALLING or 
their CALLING not merely by the word in 
its letter or ministration, but by the opera- 
tion of the spirit on the word influencing 
the soul, whether at baptism or any other 
season ... 

“+ Secondly, their convERSION or obe- 
dience to the calling through the effectual 
operation of grace on their souls...... 

“ Thirdly, their JusTIFICATION not 
upon account of any goodness, or fitness, 
or power of their own, but of mere 
MECTCY.ceeee 

“ Fourthly, their apoprtion ; ‘ for be- 
ing by nature children of wrath, they are 
hereby made the children of grace.’ ...-. 

“ Fifthly, their sANCTIFICATION; the 
divine image is again restored to their 
souls, they are holy in the same kind as 
God is holy, and pure as Christ is pure : 
* they be made like the image of his only 
begotten son Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Sixthly, their RELIGIOUS WALK...- 

“ Lastly, their GLonI FICATION.” Budd's 
Sermon, p. 25, note. 

The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, that in this interpretation Mr. 
Budd admits that the effectual call- 
ing of the elect, is “« by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in the wert, influ- 
encing the soul, whether at baptism 
or any other season ;’’ and that their 
adoption takes place in baptism, for 
this is the only meaning of the words 
of the catechism, on which Mr. 
Budd grounds his argument: “ for 
being by nature children of wrath, 


we are hereby made the children of 


grace.’’ Does Mr. Budd then main- 
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tain the doctrine of baptismal elec- 
tion, and thus offer an exposition of 
the words, in which the child says 
that the Holy Ghost “ sanctifieth 
me and all the elect people of God ;” 
words on which the adversaries of 
the bishop are pleased to remark, 
that on this supposition BAPTIZED 
should have been substituted for 
ELECT. The golden chain of the 
seventeenth article, will receive its 
best proof and assay from that 
originally constructed by the apos- 
tle: Romans viii. 29, 30.; and the 
reader will excuse another reference 
to Mr. Young’s work, p. 73, and 
note B. p. 286—297. 

The bishop in his seventh chapter 
treats of Regeneration. Some good 
men have thought, that the contro- 
versy upon this doctrine has at 
length been brought to a final and 
happy issue, and that the accumula- 
tion of various arguments, the histo- 
rical and critical inquiry into the 
language of our several articles and 
offices, including the collect for the 
nativity, into the traditional phrase- 
ology of the Church in the east and 
the west, from the age of the apos- 
tles to the time of the Reformation, 
and into the sense which the Jews 
are known to have attached to the 
word, and the investigation and col- 
lation of scriptural authorities with 
the catholic exposition of those 
authorities, have achieved for the 
one party in the contest an imperish- 
able triumph, and inflicted upon the 
other an irrétrievable defeat. It is 
certain, that some of the professors 
of Calvinistic regeneration, have be- 
come extremely cautious of the ef- 
fects and powers of the controversy; 
and when the excellent sermons of 
Bishop Sandford were recommended 
by a friend to a gentleman of the 
popular persuasion, he answered ; 
«< | will not read them; I will have 
nothing to do with them; I hear he 
holds bad opinions on Regenera- 
tion.” This is a fact, and it is pro- 
bably not an isolated fact. On the 
present occasion, there is such an 
insolent vehemence of invective, as 
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leaves no room for calm and delibe- 
rate discussion; and while the fol. 
lowing specimens betray the temper 
in which the controversy is now con- 
ducted, they suggest a useful cau- 
tion, not to mistake confidence of 
assertion for the strength of reason- 
able conviction, rather than the 
inveterate vigour of habitual and 
insuperable prejudice. 

“ Numbers of children are baptized, 
whose parents and sponsors at the time of 
such baptism are netoriously wicked, and 
which children when they come to age fol- 
low the wicked example of their parents, 
and give no proof of repentance or faith: 
and such as these can in no proper sense 
be said to be regenerated. They have in- 
deed been admitted into the visible Chris- 
tian Church, but they are not the true 
members of that Church; they are the 
tares, and unless they be born again, un- 
less they be regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, by the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
they will perish everlastingly. So far from 
our Church maintaining, that all who are 
baptized are regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, she aljures, abhors, and detests the 
doctrine ; and resolutely declares, that they 
who receive baptism anworthily ‘ purchase 
to themselves damnation.’ And ¥ use this, 
what some may call strong language, ad- 
visedly and wittingly ; I use it in the most 
cool and solemn manner; for, if any one 
thing more than.another leads men to 
everlasting perdition, it is the doctrine 
that baptism INDEPENDENT OF FAITH 
ANU REPENTANCE, either conveys, or is 
regeneration, in any proper sense of the 
word. It is the essence of Popery and 
Antinomianism! What! has the blood of 
our holy martyrs been shed in vain? Did 
they freely give themselves to the stake to 
be burnt, to resist and oppose the soul de- 
stroying errors of Popery? and are those 
errors to be now revived: and not only re- 
vived, but maintained ; and not only main- 
tained, but imposed upon others by an 
actual demand of subscription to them? 
Forbid it, thou merciful God, who didst in 
the days of the Reformation give strength 
to thy servants to resist these errors even 
unto death; but if, in thy inscrutable pro- 
vidence, thou art again pleased to call thy 
servants to suffer for thy truth’s sake, O 
give them courage and strength to endure 
the fiery trial, and to suffer death rather 
than betray their church, their souls, and 
the souls of their fellowmen.” Wilson, 
p- 63—65. 

There are many errors and falla- 
Q 2 
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where especially in p. 83. (Christian 
Remembrancer, vol. ii. p- 472.), he 
will find a masterly and meontrover- 
tible argument, throwing no incen- 
siderable light on the expression of 
our article, the “‘ vessels made to 
honour,” a scriptural expression, 
both worthy and capable of a serip- 
tural interpretation. 

The following extracts from Epis- 
copal Innovation, suthiciently shew 
the real nature and tendency of the 
Calvinistic election, and the high 
importance which the writer attaches 
to it ; at the same time that they dis- 
qualify him from preferring against 
others a charge of Antinomiauism. 


“The end of the decree is ‘ To DE- 
LIVER from curse and damnation and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting life.’ 
There is no condition or qualification re- 
quired: all is gratis.” P. 72. 

“ Take away election, and the only 
hope of morality, the genuine source of 
holiness, and the only foundation of salva- 
tion to fallen man are gone.” Ibid. 

“ A man’s want of religion and good 
works, though it proves him to be unrege- 
nerate, proves nothing against ‘ predesti- 
nation, unless he die in that state; because 
all the-eleet were naturally under the same 
depravity, and subject to the same ‘ curse 
and damnation” P. 73. 

“ Holiness is a thing, which is made 
visible in ‘ good works :’ but ‘ election’ is 
* secret to us,’ except indeed so far as wa 
infer our election from the possession of 
holiness which results from it. But we 
eannot infer non election from the want of 
holiness, because election is prior to its 
existence.” Ibid. 


This would be no unsuitable place 
to retort Mr. Wilson’s declamation 
upon multitudes of elected “ sinners, 
thieves, liars, &c. &c.”” But the 
doctrine thus expounded is too un- 
seriptural, too unreasonable, to be 
consistently maintained; common 
sense and good feeling will interfere 
in defiance of the restraint which is 
put upon them, and even this writer, 
in contradiction of his previous po- 
sitions, does not hesitate to assert: 


“* We have seen at large, already, that 
no man can have a scriptoral ‘ hope’ of 
* heaven, or any enconragement to take 
comfort from his ‘ election,’ or even pos- 
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sess any knowledge that he « elected, who 
is not a ‘ godly peram, &c.; the whol 
process from ‘ eternal election’ to everlast- 
ing salvation, is described in this article, 
The first link in the chain is election, the 
second grace, the third holiness, and the 
fourth salvation.” P. 738, 


The view which Mr. Budd pre- 
sents of the order and structure of 
the seventeenth article, does not 
materially differ from this statement. 
He supposes it to include, 


“ First, THe Cause. The free mercy 
of God, electing the soul to salvation in 
Cart ..205 

“ Secondly, Tue Errecr. Which re- 
gards men in consequence of their previous 
election. . . What is the benefit? Predes- 
tination to life, ‘ as vessels made to ho- 
nour.’ 

“ First, their EFFECTUAL CALLING or 
their CALLING not merely by the word in 
its letter or ministration, but by the opera- 
tion of the spirit on the word influencing 
the soul, whether at baptism or any other 
season ... 

“« Secondly, their CONVERSION or obe- 
dience to the calling through the effectual 
operation of grace on their souls...... 

“ Thirdly, their JUSTIFICATION not 
upon account of any goodness, or fitness, 
or power of their own, but of mere 
MECICY.ceese 

“ Fourthly, their apoption ; ‘ for be- 
ing by nature children of wrath, they are 
hereby made the children of grace.’ ...-. 

“ Fifthly, their saNcTIFICATION; the 
divine image is again restored to their 
souls, they are holy in the same kind as 
God is holy, and pure as Christ is pure : 
* they be made like the image of his only 
begotten son Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Sixthly, their RELIGIOUS WALK...- 

“ Lastly, their GLORIFICATION.” Budd's 
Sermon, p. 25, note. 

The reader will not fail to ob- 
serve, that in this interpretation Mr. 
Budd admits that the effectual call- 
ing of the elect, is “‘ by the opera- 
tion of the spirit in the word, influ- 
encing the soul, whether at baptism 
or any other season ;’’ and that their 
adoption takes place in baptism, for 
this is the only meaning of the words 
of the catechism, on which Mr. 
Budd grounds his argument: “ for 
being by nature children of wrath, 


we are hereby made the children of 


grace.’’ Does Mr. Budd then main- 
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tain the doctrine of baptismal elec 


tion, and thus offer an exposition of 


the words, in which the child says 
that the Holy Ghost “ sanctiheth 
me and all the elect people of God ;” 
words on which the adversaries of 
the bishop are pleased to remark, 
that on this supposition BAPTIZED 
should have been substituted for 
ELECT. The golden chain of the 
seventeenth article, will receive its 
best proof and assay from that 
originally constructed by the apos- 
tle: Romans viii. 29, 30.; and the 
reader will excuse another reference 
to Mr. Young’s work, p. 73, and 
note B. p. 286—297. 

The bishop in his seventh chapter 
treats of Regeneration. Some good 
men have thought, that the contro- 
versy upon this doctrine has at 
length been brought to a final and 
happy issue, and that the accumula- 
tion of various arguments, the histo- 
rical and critical inquiry into the 
language of our several articles and 
offices, including the collect for the 
nativity, into the traditional phrase- 
ology of the Church in the east and 
the west, from the age of the apos- 
tles to the time of the Reformation, 
and into the sense which the Jews 
are known to have attached to the 
word, and the investigation and col- 
lation of scriptural authorities with 
the catholic exposition of those 
authorities, have achieved for the 
one party in the contest an imperish- 
able triumph, and inflicted upon the 
other an irrétrievable defeat. It is 
certain, that some of the professors 
of Calvinistic regeneration, have be- 
come extremely cautious of the ef- 
fects and powers of the controversy; 
and when the excellent sermons of 
Bishop Sandford were recommended 
by a friend to a gentleman of the 
popular persuasion, he answered ; 
«« | will not read them; I will have 
nothing to do with them; I hear he 
holds bad opinions on Regenera- 
tion.” This is a fact, and it is pro- 
bably not an isolated fact. On the 
present occasion, there is such an 
insolent vehemence of invective, as 
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leaves no room for calm and delibe- 
rate discussion; and while the fol. 
lowing specimens betray the temper 
in which the controversy is now con- 
ducted, they suggest a useful cau- 
tion, not to mistake contidence of 

ssertion for the strength of reason- 
able conviction, rather than the 
inveterate vigour of habitual and 
insuperable prejudice. 

** Numbers of children are baptized, 
whose parents and sponsors at the time of 
such baptism are netoriously wicked, and 
which children when they come to age fol- 
low the wicked example of their parents, 
and give no proof of repentance or faith : 
and such as these can in no proper sense 
be said to be regenerated. They have in- 
deed been admitted into the visible Chris- 
tian Church, but they are not the true 
members of that Church; they are the 
tares, and unless they be born again, un- 
less they be regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, by the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
they will perish everlastingly. So far from 
our Church maintaining, that all who are 
baptized are regenerated in a true spiritual 
sense, she abjures, abhors, and detests the 
doctrine ; and resolutely declares, that they 
who receive baptism anworthily ‘ purchase 
to themselves damnation.’ And T use this, 
what some may call strong language, ad- 
visedly and wittingly ; I use it in the most 
cool and solemn manner; for, if any one 
thing more than another leads men to 
everlasting perdition, it is the doctrine 
that baptism INDEPENDENT OF FAITH 
AND REPENTANCE, either conveys, or is 
regeneration, in any proper sense of the 
word. It is the essence of Popery and 
Antinomianism! What! has the blood of 
our holy martyrs been shed in vain? Did 
they freely give themselves to the stake to 
be burnt, to resist and oppose the soul de- 
stroying errors of Popery? and are those 
errors to be now revived: and not only re- 
vived, but maintained ; and not only main- 
tained, but imposed upon others by an 
actual demand of subscription to them? 
Forbid it, thou merciful God, who didst in 
the days of the Reformation give strength 
to thy servants to resist these errors even 
unto death; but if, in thy inscrutable pro- 
vidence, thou art again pleased to call thy 
servants to suffer for thy truth’s sake, O 
give them courage and strength to endure 
the fiery trial, and to suffer death rather 
than betray their church, their souls, and 
the souls of their fellowmen.” Wilson, 
p. 63—65. 

There are many errors and falla- 
Q 2 
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cies comprized in this passionate 
declamation, which we forbear to 
expose: it is not the least, that the 
writer mistakes the improper for 
the proper sense of the word Rege- 
neration. The conclusion of the 
author of Episcopal Innovation, is 
yet more acrimonious and morose. 


“ Dr. Maat, indeed, at the first started 
upon this Popish gwround, and the ‘ Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society’ supported him in 
the maintenance of a doctrive similar to 
the ‘ opus operatum:’ but in subsequent 
editions, having been shewn that this 
ground was untenable by Protestants, 
‘ faith’ was made, in some at least, neces- 
sary to ‘ Regeneration’ in Baptism. Dean 
Bethel, Dr. Luurence, Archdeacon Dau- 
beney, &c. &c. most, or all, boldly and 
openly declared, that Regeneration in 
Baptism, without ‘ ANY EXCEPTION OR 
RESERVATION, had NEVER been main- 
tained by any one!!! But these warriors 
retreated, it seems, only to let some bolder 
champions advance. ‘The allowance of 
* regeneration after baptism’ is now stig- 
matized as the ‘ Regeneration Heresy, 
and in these questions the denial of its pos- 
sibility is made a sine qua non to ‘ admis- 
sion’ to the honour of standing as Candi- 
date tor Holy Orders ! 

“ N.B. We may be ‘ admitted into eove- 
nant’? with Gop, it appears, by a false 
faith, or even wituour faith, and with- 
out ANY real CONFORMITY of heart to 
HIM: but we must believe and ‘ subscribe’ 
in a * full, clear, and unequivocal’ manner 
these eighty seven questions of his Lord- 
ship's own devising, before we can be 
“ admitted’ into the presence of the BISHOP 
OF PETERBOROUGH, as ‘ Candidates’ fur 
the Ministry! ‘* Conformity’ with his 
LorpsHIP (though not with the Al- 
mighty ) is essential to ‘ ADMISSION into 
covenant” upon ecclesiastical matters!!! 
We read (in 2 Thess, ii. 4.) of one ‘ Who 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all 
that is called God or that is worshipped.” 
P. 91. 


Are modesty and candour in con- 
troversy proofs of a renewed mind? 

On the two concluding chapters 
of Renovation and the Holy Trinity, 
Mr. Wilson has but little to remark, 
Of the former he says nothing; but 
the author of Episcopal Innovation 
observes : 

“ The title of this chapter, ‘ or RENO- 
VATION,’ is a modern invention, unknowns 
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to our Church and to the Reformers. It 
is devised and used as distinguished from 
REGENERATION, and in order to get rid of 
it: Regeneration being the most obnoxious 
term of the two.” P. 93. 


it is not true that this modern in- 
vention was unknown to the Refor- 
mers: the colleet for the Nativity 
was constructed in 1549, in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth; it may 
be traced in the authorized version 
of James the First, and in the pre- 
ceding translations, and is altogether 
of apostolical authority, On the 
Holy Trinity the author departs from 
his usual practice of furnishing a 
specific answer to the several ques- 
tions proposed by the Bishop; and 
Mr. Wilson only objeets, that the 
doctrine occupies an inproper place 
in the series of questions, and is net 
in ‘‘ the order which any great au- 
thor would adopt in a system of 
divinity.” — 

Such is the spirit, and such are 
the principal points of the contro- 
versy, which has been excited by 
the questions proposed by th eBi- 
shop of Peterborough. The contro- 
versy appears to have originated in 
an apprehension, that it was the 
Bishop’s intention in these questions 
to draw aside the articles from their 
full and plain, their literal and gram- 
matical meaning, and to introduce a 
new system of divinity, This is 
an intention which it is not liberal 
to impute to any Bishop, which 
should not have been imputed but 
on the strongest and most satis- 
factory proof; but which, when im- 
puted, it was not an unworthy effort 
of zeal to counteract. The effort 
was nevertheless voluntary; it does 
not appear to have been called for 
by any private injuries or private 
provocations. The questions are 
crawn up generally, and without 
any personal reflections: and neither 
Mr. Wilson, nor the author of Epis- 
copal Innovation, nor the author of 
The Legality of the Questions, ap- 
pears to have any personal interest 
in the controversy, or any motive for 
drawing into publie notice the pa- 
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pers which the Bishop had privately 
circulated for a particular use in 
the administration of his diocese. 
There is therefore no necessity to 
palliate the criminatory language, in 
which these writers have severally 
indulged: there was no occasion for 
introducing into the present contro- 
versy, @ Controversy in itself but too 
large and copious, various uncaudid 
and illiberal allusions to a contro- 
versy in which the Bishop had been 
formerly engaged, but which has not 
the most distant reference to the 
present discussion. Was it impos- 
sible to argue this question upon the 
grounds of reason, of ecclesiastical 
law, and scriptural authority, with- 
out imputing to the Bishop the as- 
sumption of an “ arbitrary and un- 
constitutional” power, and of ‘‘ more 
than papal infallibility,” without 
describing his doctrine as “ antibib- 
lical” and “ hyperpapistical,” and 
without insinuations against the 
clergy, at all times uamerited and 
unjust, and most unseasonable and 
inexpedient in the present state of 
public feeling on religion in general, 
and the Christian hierarchy in par- 
ticular. If there had been no dif- 
ference of opinion, the present con- 
troversy would not have been agi- 
tated: but such difference of opinion 
is no excuse for the violation of cha- 
rity, and the mutual respeet which 
Christians owe to each other. The 
Calvinists themselves are not agreed 
in the interpretation of the articles : 
they have no scruple in making 
liberal concessions to each other: 
and is it consistent, or is it candid, 
to restrict these concessions, and 
refuse the benefit of them to those 
who dissent from the tenets of their 
peculiar creed. That there are dif- 
ferences among the Calvinists, and 
that these differences do not pre- 
clude liberality of sentiment, is 
shewn by the author of Episcopal 
Innovation. 


We think it necessary further to add 
in this place, that though we receive the 
seventeenth Article Ateraily, we teel to- 
wards those who may be of a different 
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opinion, liberally. If any hold but human 
depravity, native — regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, faith as the gift of 
God, and justification by faith alone, if he 
hold these with a firm hand, and dare to 
preach strenuosly, even to those who have 
been baptized, that ‘ except a man be burn 
again, he cannot see the kingdom of God,’ 
—if le demand from al! ‘ repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with works of holiness, as * signs 
following,’—he has our friendship, our ap- 
probation, and our prayers, whatever may 
be his views relative to ‘ predestination anc 
our election in Christ,’ as an article of 
faith.” P. xv. 

*¢ Should any pious divines, who hold 
the spirituality of our Asticles, but whe 
still admit the possibility of ‘ falling finally 
from grace, seem to think that his Lord- 
ship may be right in separating ‘ justifi- 
cation from everlasting salvation,’ we have 
two observations to lay before them. First, 
though all our arguments bear in a con- 
trary direction, yet we have not any direct 
or designed dispute, with such friends of 
truth and holiness. Secondly, &c.” P. 35. 


Mr. Budd also contends against 
Bishop Burnet, that “ the seatence 
of God's predestination” is a hint of 
reprobation, and that “ there is no 
security for attaining ‘ the plain and 
full meaning’ of the Article, but by 
considering the ‘ literal and gram- 
matical’ sense of its words,” p. 18. ; 
but that this sentence “ seems to be 
left to the decision of every man’s 
private judgmeut ;’’ that the Arti- 
cle “‘ expresses no opinion,” on the 
doctrine ; that it neither ‘ explicitly 
approves nor condemns it, I con- 
ceive, therefore, as to my private 
sentiments on the doctrine of re- 
probation, the Article leaves me at 
large,” p. 17. It is thus that among 
themselves the Calvinists receive the 
Articles literally, aud feel towards 
those who may be of a different 
opinion, liberally. 

Mr. Budd takes unnecessary pains 
in producing contemporary testi- 
monies to the merits of Calvin, as a 
burning and shining light of the 
Reformation. In this respect, his 
praise is in the Church; he needs 
no panegyrist ; he fears no detrac- 
tor: but are these testimonies to 
prove that he has any authority 
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in the Church, any infallible judg- 
ment to which men should defer? 
The Church of England builds her 
faith on the Scriptures: and be- 
cause we are persuaded, that the 
peculiarities of Calvin are incom- 
patible with Scriptural truth, we 
reject them, and it confirms our 
objection to find their advocates in 
the present controversy, remiss and 
negligent in appealing to the sacred 
Standard. The author of Episcopal 
Innovation, who treats every part of 
the doctrine with an intricacy and 
perplexity, which some may mistake 
for subtlety of argument, supports 
his opinions almost exclusively by 
citations from the Homilies. He 
seldom enters upon scriptural dis- 
cussion; he takes no notice of the 
Bishop's misapprehension of 2 Cor. 
iii, 17. although he dwells upon the 
question, and the meaning of the 
word liberty: he refers to the dif- 
ference of St. Paul and St. James, 
p- 60, of which he gives a most 
confused and indistinct view: he 
comments upon 1 Peter i. 2, with 
the intention. of correcting the 
Bishop, but needs himself to be 
corrected ; and upon one occasion, 
he trifles with the Scripture in a 
manuer which no deluded enthu- 
siast, and no designing parodist will 
surpass. (See p. 63.) And yet this 
writer will condemn the system which 
he opposes as anti-biblical, and say 
of those who uphold it, that they 
will believe “ any thing but the word 
of God.” But we have done. 

It may be supposed that the per- 
verseness which is betrayed in an- 
swering these questions, constitutes 
a sufficient ground for establishing 
the expedience and necessity of the 
questions themselves. We venture 
to dissent from this conclusion, and 
at the same time to assign the rea- 
sons for which we judge these ques- 
tions to be imeapedicnt. As a test 
of Calvinism they have their force: 
an honest Calvinist cannot answer 
them to the satisfaction of the 
Bishop. And they exhibit the anti- 
calvinistic interpretation of our Ar- 
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ticles in a popular and convincing 
shape. But is it expedient that the 
practice of examining for a curacy, or 
for institution to a benefice, should 
not only be revived, but revived in 
this particular manner? Is it expe- 
dient that the revival should take 
place in one diocese alone ? Ought it 
not rather to have been the result 
of a combined and well-considered 
plan; in which shape it would have 
silenced the opposition of some, and 
increased the approbation of others ? 
The Bishop of Peterborough has an 
undoubted right to enforce eccle- 
siastical discipline with greater 
strictness than the Church has re- 
cently experienced : that strictness 
must necessarily be felt somewhere ; 
and an appeal to the public, and a 
clamour about rights, and privileges, 
and tyranny, would, in the temper 
of the present times, be the neces- 
sary consequence. The existence, 
therefore, of such an outcry, is no 
argument against his Lorpship’s dis- 
cretion; unless we are prepared to 
contend that the actual discipline of 
the Church is incapable of improve- 
ment. But the consistent advocates 
for increased vigilance and _ strict- 
ness, will desire that they should be 
exerted universally and impartially. 
And on this ground, we must la- 
ment that a Prelate who has taken 
such decided measures against doc- 
trinal error, should not have en- 
countered sloth and ignorance with 
equal resolution. We contend that 
the articles are not Calvinistic ; but 
we cannot think that the mainte- 
nance of an opposite opinion is the 
only fault which requires to be’ dis- 
countenanced. If persons who have 
received priest’s orders are again to 
be examined when they are nomi- 
nated to a curacy, or presented to a 
living, the examination ought not to 
be confined to the mistaken, the fa- 
natical, and the enthusiastic, but 
should reach the indifferent, the in- 
competent, and the latitudinarian. 
It would be most unjust, however, 
to insinuate that the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough’s vigilance is confined to 
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the suppression of one species of 
mischief, For his Charge distinctly 
tells us that he shall insist upon a 
strict interpretation and application 
of the laws which relate to resi- 
dence; that he shall require his 
Clergy gradually to return to the 
much-neglected custom of having 
two services on every Sunday ; and 
that in naming two curacies as the 
maximum which one clergyman may 
now hold, he hopes shortly to be able 
to reduce the number in most cases to 
one. Our remarks, therefore, must 
be understood to apply to the ex- 
aminations alone; of them we cer- 
tainly think that they are either un- 
necessary or incomplete. 

In the case of candidates for 
orders, a similar objection recurs. 

If these questions are intended 
to embrace the whole examination, 
they are objectionable not from their 
extent, but their deficiency. Anti- 
calvinism is not the whole body of divi- 
nity with which the theologian should 
be acquainted, nor is it by any means 
the first point to which his attention 
should be directed. The evidences 
of Christianity, the authenticity and 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
curions modes and helps of serip- 
tural interpretation, the yrounds and 
authority of our faith, the principles 
of ecclesiastical polity, the records 
of ecclesiastical history, the peculiar 
constitution of our own Church and 
ministry and offices, all claim a 
prior attention from the ecclesias- 
tical student. A summary of these 
elements of Christian theology has 
been provided by the Bishop of 
Winchester, whose private examina- 
tion was detailed in our last number, 
p. 51. and deserves attention. The 
Bishop of Winchester has himself 
written upon the Calvinistie con- 
troversy, in which he does not judge 
it expedient particularly to examine 
the candidate. We are far from 
contending with Bishop Horsley, 
that voluminous treatises must be 
studied, before a judgment can be 
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formed on the merit of Calvinism ; 
but we are certain that a foundation 
must be laid, in the acquirement of 
scriptural knowledge for the coun- 
teraction of any unscriptural error. 
But we fear that these questions have 
a tendency to contract the range of 
a young man’s professional studies, 
to give him a wrong bias at his very 
outset, and to make him a polemic 
in his pupilage. Instead of leading 
him to the fountain of living waters ; 
instead of making him acquainted 
with Hooker, Pearson, Bull, Barrow, 
Wheatley, and the other worthies of 
the English Church, they invite him 
to a superficial investigation, and 
precipitate apprehension of things 
hard to be understood, and which 
the candidate for orders is seldom 
prepared to discuss. 

There is another objection which 
ought not to be entirely overlooked. 
The Bishop of Peterborough’s exam- 
ple may be followed in other quarters ; 
and a Calvinistic exposition of the 
articles in the shape of question and 
answer, may perplex and mislead 
those by whom his lordship’s queries 
will not be seen, The sectaries will 
thus be furnished with a new weapon 
of offence, which they will not be 
able to wield with the Bishop’s dex- 
terity and strength, but which still 
may encourage them to persevere in 
their protracted struggle. Every 
circumstance which checks the sys- 
tematic study of theology, prolongs 
the existence and triumph of Cal- 
vinism: and the young student will 
be delayed, and often ultimately 
misled, if he wastes his strength in 
detecting the inconsistencies of error 
rather than in building up and es- 
tablishing his own knowledge of the 
truth. The ardour of the contro- 
versialist requires to be moderated, 
not inflamed; and it is to be re- 
gretted that any deviation from the 
ordinary course of episcopal pro- 
ceedings should not be calculated 
to produce that effect. 
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Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE Special Committee for coun- 
teracting blasphemous and infidel 
Publications, having reported that 
the funds intrusted to them were 
still considerable, it has been deter- 
mined that the Special Committee 
shall be continued for another year, 
and shall be authorized to sell all 
the books and tracts on the Society’s 
Catalogues to the public at reduced 
prices. These prices are now fixed 
on a scale which promises to pro- 
mote an increased circulation, being 
on the average a middle price be- 
tween the booksellers’ charge to the 
public and the reduced charge of 
the Society to its own members, 
Catalogues, with the prices marked, 
are now ready for delivery, at the 
Society’s Office in Fleet-street, and 
a liberal allowance will be made to 
bouksellers and other wholesale pur- 
chasers. 


Chichester Diocesan and District 
Committee. 


THE committee held their eighth 
annual meeting in the library of the 
cathedral, on the 28th ult. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester, the president of the 
committee, was in the chair ; and the 
Venerable the Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, the Rev. Dr. Holland, Sir 
James Brisbane, and several other 
respectable members of the Society, 
were present at the meeting. 

It appeared from the statement, 
submitted by the secretary, that in 
the course of the last year seven- 
teen new subscribers had been ad- 
ded to the district fund, among 
whom are the Countess of Surrey, 
and Lord George Lennox, and that 
during that interval 222 Bibles, 330 
Testaments, 730 Common Prayers, 
644 bound books, 552 half-bound 
books, and 3,457 stitched tracts, 
exclusive of sheet tracts, spelling 
cards, &c. had been distributed, at 
anexpence of 177l. 3s. 1d. to the 
committee, and 277/, 2s, 7d. to the 
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Society. The donation from the 
district fund to the parent Society, 
consisting of one-third of all sub- 
scriptions and returns of books sold 
within the last year is 87/. 10s. 2d. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gespel in Foreign Parts. 


THe plan of the College to be 
erected at Calcutta has been for- 
warded to the Society by the Lord 
Bishop of the diocese. The build- 
ing will consist of a centre, one hun- 
dred and fifty-six feet in length, and 
of two wings of one hundred and 
fifty feet each. It will contain a 
chapel, a hall, and a library of the 
length of sixty feet each, with am- 
ple accommodations for a principal 
and two professors, one missionary, 
and twenty students. The Bishop 
estimates the expence at about 
10,000/, which is considerably more 
than the first valuation ; but it ap- 
pears that a smaller expenditure 
would be insufficient to secure the 
durability of the edifice. 

The Anniversary Sermon will be 
preached before the Society at Bow 
Church, on Friday, the 11th of Fe- 
bruary, by the Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough. 


National Society. 


Extract from the Report of the 
Bombay Managing Committee, 
February, 1820. . 


“ Five years have now clapsed since the 
foundation of the Bombay Education So- 
ciety, and the committee trust the annual 
detail of their proceedings has satisfacto- 
rily exhibited to the subscribers the great 
utility of the institution; at the time when 
the committee first entered on their duty, 
there existed in Bombay little or no means 
whereby the numerous offspring of Euro- 
peans in this country could be instructed 
in the religion of their fathers, and secured 
from the vice and idolatry with which they 
are surrounded, or be trained to sober and 
virtuous habits, 

“ To afford to poor European children 
under such circumstances the benefits of a 
religious education, is the primary object 
of the society; it was soon, however, 
found that, in order to give due effect to 
the education eontemplated, it became 
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necessary in this country to admit such 
children into a boarding house, and to 
provide them with moderate food and 
clothing; for many of them were entire 
orphans, and had no homes; and others 
were sent from distant military stations, 
without any means of being provided for 
at the presidency. 

“ In establishing therefore a school for 
European children, many additional ex- 
pences were necessarily incurred, and tie 
committee proceeded witha due regard to 
the vrebable resources of the society, in 
the number which they from time to tine 
admitted. ‘Yirough the very handsome 
means which the subscribers placed in their 
hands, the committee have been enabled 
not only to educate, but support, in their 
central schools, since the commencement 
of the society, upwards of 350 poor chil- 
dren, besides afkording religious instsuc- 
tion to many others, and lending valuable 
assistance to some military schools. 

“ The liberal support they have receiv- 
ed from the benevolence of individuals 
claims their warmest acknowledgenients, 
and they feel peculiarly grateful to the go- 
vernment for the assistance they have at 
all times afforded to the institution, and for 
the manner in which they recommended it 
to the patronage of the honourable court 
of directors, 

“ The present establishment in the two 
centrai sciiools at the presideacy consists of 
{72 children, of whom 145 are either 
wholly or partially maintained by the so- 
ciety ; the very gratifying progress and im- 
provement of these cinidren during the 
last year, have just been exhibited to the 
subseribers, in the public examination of 
this day; and they will readily acknow- 
ledge the value of the services which the 
boys’ school has derived from, the constant 
attention and superior abilities of Mr. 
Cooper. ‘To Mrs, Cooper the society are 
much indebted, not only for her matronly 
and assiduous care of the boys, but also 
for much valuable assistance kindly afford- 
ed, by desire of the ladies’ committee, to- 
wards the good management of the girls’ 
school, in which the general appearance of 
the girls does great credit to the exertions 
of Mrs, Wilson, during the short period she 
has had charge of them. The proficiency 
made by the girls in plain needle work has 
enabled them to carn the sum of 262 ru- 
pees in the year, in addition to making the 
whole of their own clothes, and part of the 
boys’. 

“ The committee have already detailed, 
in some of their former reports, their de- 
sire of providing for the welfare of the 
boys as they come of an age to leave the 
school, and the means which have been 
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offered for this purpose. During the year 
they have received several applications 
for employing the boys advantageously, 
boil in the service of the public and indi- 
viduals, which they have availed them- 
selves of, as tie ages and qualifications of 
the boys permitted. A communication has 
also been made to the committee from 
goverument, as to engaging some of the 
boys in a medical capacity, and, under the 
authority of the gevernor in council, the 
committee entered into a correspondence 
with the medical board with this object in 
view, who assured the committee that it 
would aflord them much satisfaction to be 
in any degree instramental in forwarding 
the benevolent views of the society, by 
providing for some of the boys in a manner 
so advantageous to themselves and 60 use- 
ful to the public. 

“The number of boys who have left 
the school during the year is thirty-nine ; 
of whom some have been taken into pub- 
lic offices or admitted into the service of 
individuals, two have been apprenticed to 
captains of merchant vessels, three have 
been expelled for misbehaviour, and the 
rest have been takép out by their friends, 
having acquired a sufficient degree of in- 
struction to render them useful, Of the 
fourteen girls who have left the school, no 
Jess than eight have been taken into private 
families as servants, where they give great 
satisfaction; and the ladies’ committee 
have received several applications fer girls 
to be employed in a similar manner, which 
the age and qualifications of the children 
did not enable them to comply with ; oue 
girl has been sent to Scotland by desire of 
her relations, one has been expelled, and 
five have been removed by their friends, 
having gone through the instruction of the 
school.” P. 7. 

“On the subject of native schools, 
theugh the report which the committee 
have to make, may be less encouraging 
than the sanguine hopes of many have an- 
ticipated, yet they trust much has been 
effected by their exertions, and that the 
system of native education is gradually 
improving: one school has heen added to 
the three stated m the last report to have 
been established by the committee on this 
island, and the total number of boys in 
them is about 200. For each child one 
rupee is received per month, and where 
this sum lias not been sufficient to defray 
the necessary expences, the remainder has 
been borne by the society. 

“« Hitherto the children in these schools 
have been taught the English language, 
but means are taking for introducing the 
native languages. The committee have 
already adverted in their lastreport to the 
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almost total want of any thing like good 
and useful books in the languages of the 
country; it is to be remarked, that more 
difficulties arise in promoting native edu- 
eation from this circumstance than any 
other ; for neither are the natives them- 
selves for the most part unwilling to learn, 
nor are there wanting a :ufficient number 
of schools well attended ; there are pro- 
bably as great a proportion of persons in 
India who can read, and write, and keep 
simple accounts, as are to be found in 
European countries; but their acquire- 
ments extend no further, they are never 
taught to pursue a connected reading, nor 
is any thing like moral instruction ever 
afforded them. In order to remedy the 
deficiency of school books in these lan- 
guages, the committee formerly stated, 
that they had made application to the 
school-book society at Calcutta, in the 
hope thatsome of the books published by 
that society might be used in the schools 
here, or be translated into the languages 
most prevalent on this side of India, The 
books received are found to be in the Per- 
sian, Arabic, and a dialect of the Hindoo- 
stanee, not much understood by natives 
of Bombay; it becomes therefore neces- 
sary to translate such of them as are re- 
quired into the Guzerattee and Mabrattee 
languages, as those in most common use 
among the boys; a selection of good fa- 
bles has Deen translated into the former 
language, through the kind assistance of 
Malla Firooz, and the work has just been 
printed at the expence of the Society. 

“ The measure of education which it will 
be right should be afforded to such of these 
native children, as are desirous of learn- 
ing, should be, the committee suggest, of 
a higher kind than is usually given, or is 
attamable, in thelr own shcools, A few 
tracts should be framed in a popular way, 
on General History, Natural History, 
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Geography, and Astronomy; and consi- 
dering the great commercial pursuits of 
many native inhabitants of this presidency, 
an elementary treatise on navigation, and 
a description of the countries connected 
with this port would be highly useful, and 
could not fail of mach interesting them, 

** The Society has hitherto obtained, 
throngh the “ Bombay District Com- 
mittee of the Socicty for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” all such English books 
as are used in the national schools, at 1e- 
duced prices. Early in the year the dis- 
trict committee expressed their desire of 
co-operating still further in promoting the 
views of the Education Society, and it was 
subsequently determined that the district 
committee should supply gratuitously to 
all the schools in connection with this 
institution, such English books as may 
be required, being on the printed list of 
the London Society 

“ The total receipts for the year, from 
different sources, have amounted to rupees 
$2,303. 2. 87. of which the benefactions 
and subscriptions from individuals have 
been 17,668 rupees, including rupees 
3236, arrears of former years. It is most 
gratifying to remark, and it must redound 
greatly to the liberality of the British 
public under this presidency, that the 
whole amount of voluntary contributions 
received from the commencement to the 
present time, towards the purposes of the 
institution, is rupees 78,972; and if to this 
sum be added the several church collec- 
tions, amounting to 6,573 rupees, and the 
collection of 10,107 rupees made by Lady 
Niglitingall for the ladies’ fund, now united 
to the general stock, it will give a total of 
rupees 95,652, (11,956/. 10s.) afforded 
by the benevolence of individuals alone, 
to the promotion of that excellent design 
in which the society has now been engaged 
for five years.” P, 10. 


State of the Schools in Connection with the Society. 





Instituted 1813. 


§ Boys ...... 
? Girls 
§ Boys 
t Girls 
§ Boys 
¢ Girls 


Whole boarders 


Half boarders, . havea 


Day scholars,... 





CENTRAL SCHOOLS BOMBAY. 
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Total Boys and Girls*,,.,.... 


In the Year. 
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‘Day schol = § Christians .... 





§ Christians ..... 
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Day scholars ) Natives 






Fort (Central School) opened 1818 
Egarrie, 1818 ...ceecsee 
Mazagon, 1818 .....eseee-. 
‘Jambelwarrie, 1819 .... 
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Regimental Schools. 
Honourable Company’s Artillery .. 
His Majesty's 47th Regiment. . 
His Majesty's 65th Regiment...... 
His Majesty’s 67th Regiment. . .. 





Schools, from 1815 to 1819, inclusive, is, 


Boys. 
Admitted .......... %15 
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TITHE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE late reverend rector of our 
parish entered into an agreement 
with his parishioners for the pay- 
ment of a specific sum of money 
annually by each, in lieu of tithes ; 
viz. at Christmas. He died about 
Midsummer. Now, as his successor 
is bound by the said agreement, 
until the completion of the year at 
Christmas, at which period, alone, 
the tithe became due; the question 
upon which we intreat the favour of 
your grave opinion, is, Whether the 
parishioners are legally authorised 
to retain an adequate portion of the 
said yearly tithe composition, for 
the assignees of the late incumbent, 
or to pay the whole of the year’s 
tithe to the existing rector of the 
parish church, as his entire and 
rightful dues ¢ 





Ecclesiastical Preferments. 
Surat School, Instituted 1817. 
PRE 5-n%-00.0 


Tannah School, Instituted 1817. 


Native Schools on the Island of Bombay. 


|Honourable Company’s European regiment..! 40 
Total... 


* The total number of children admitted into, and discharged from the Central 


Remaining in the School........ 172 
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Men. | Boys.|Girls, 
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Girls. | Total. 
123 | 338 
67 166 












If you will answer this question 
in your next Number, it will be 
esteemed a great kindness, by 

A NORFOLK FARMER, AND 
CHURCHWARDEN. 


January 10, 1821. 








Our correspondent is mistaken in 
supposing that the new incumbent 
is bound by the agreement of his 
predecessor. A case, directly in 
point, has been shewn to us by a 
legal friend; viz. Ainslie v. Words- 
worth, 2 Veesey and Bean, 331, 
before Sir T. Plumer. The court 
decided, that the suceessor was not 
bound by the contract, but that if 
he adopts it, he must divide the 
amount of the year’s composition 
between himself and the executor, 
&c.; and that the share of each 
must be proportionable to the aum- 
ber of months during which each 
party had held the living. 


























MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
The rev. Charles Goddard, M.A. arch- 
deacon of Lincoln, bas been instituted to 
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the rectory of St. James, Garlickhithe, 

London ; patron, the bishop of London, 
The rey, C. Benson, M.A. feliow of 
R2 
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Magdalen College, Cambridge, and Hul- 
sean lecturer in that University, has been 
appointed a Preacher at Whitehall, by the 
bishop of London. 

The rev. R. Roberts, DD. of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, to hold by dispensa- 
tion the rectory ef Barnwell All Saints 
with the rectory of Barnwell St, Andrew, 
Northamptonshire: patroness, the duchess 
of Buccleuch. 

The rev. C. Champnes, to the living of 
Ogbourne St. George, near Marlbro’: 
being the fifth person of that name and fa- 
mily that has successively held that pre- 
ferment. 

The rev. George Buckeridge of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, to be domestic 
chaplain to viscount Anson, 

The rev. William Stocking to the rectory 
and parish charch of Tuddenham St, Mary, 
Suffolk ; patron, the carl of Bristol. 

The hou, Charles George Perceval in- 
stituted to the rectory of Calverton, 
Sucks, on the presentation of his father 
lord Arden, 

The rev. J. T. Goodenongh, D.D. has 
been preferred to the rectory of Row- 
brickhill, Bucks; patron, J. Ward, esq., of 
Marlborough. 

The rey. James Coles, chaplain to the 
earl of Tankerville, presented to the rec- 
tory of Michaelstone Veddv, in Mon- 
mouthshire, 

The rev. Mr, Pack to be the junior mi- 
nor canon of Windsor ; and the rev. Mr. 
Pope to be the Dean's curate. 

The rev. William Buckland, B.D. to 
the rectory of ‘lrusham. 

The rev. Thomas Hobbs, M.A, late of 
Oriel college, Oxtord, to the rectory of 
Templeton. 

The rev. George Hawker, B.A. of Ex- 
eter college, Oxford, to the vicarage of 
‘Tamerton—patron, the king. 

The rev. W. Pughe, A.B. of Landrinio, 
instituted to the living of Langwim, in 
Denbighshire, by the presentation of the 
lord bishop of St. Asaph. 

The rev. Hugh Jones to the living of 
Burtou-upou-Trent. 

The rev. T. W. Champneys to the unit- 
ed livings of Langley and Wyrardsbury. 

The rev. Hugh Pearson, M.A. of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, to be domestic 
chaplain to lis majesty at Brighton, 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Dec. 


OXFORD, 23.—The names of 


those candidates who at the close of the 

public examinations this term were ad- 

mitted by the public examiners into the 

first and second elasses of Latere Hu- 

maniores et Discipline Mathematica et 

Physica, respectiva s according to the 
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alphabetical arrangement in each class pre- 
scribed by the statute, stand as follow. 

In the first class of Litere Humaniores, 
Portman, E. B. Christ-church; ‘Taylor, Si- 
mon, Oriel college; Thompson, W. C. 
Walesby, F, P. Wadham college; Wil- 
liains, W. R. Queen's college. 

In the first class of Diseipline Mathe- 
matice et Physica, Dyer, Jas. ‘Trin. 
coll.; Kay, Wm. Magdalen coll, 

In the second class of Litere Humani- 
ores, Anderson, J. E. Baliol college ; 
Austen, J. E, Exeter college ; Bourne, 
R. B. Christ-church ; Buller, Edw. Oriel 
college ; Cole, W. S. Worcester college ; 
Heneage, G. H. W. Christ church; Knapp, 
J. W. St. John’s college ; Master, J. S. 
Baliol cellege; Parker, J. Brasenose 
college; Sandby, Geo. Merton college ; 
Worgan, John, Pembroke college. 

In the second class of Discipline Mu- 
thematice et Physica, Bowden, E.L. Mer- 
ton college ; Codrington, ‘TT. S. Brasenose 
college; Gillet, G. E, Oriel college ; Holden, 
H. A. Worcester college; Huthwaite, S, 
Wadham college ; Lines, C. N. Baliol col- 
lege ; Molesworth, H. Exeter college ; 
Neale, Francis, Trinity college ; Newman, 
J. H. ditto ; Robinson, I. Baliol college ; 
Smith, Edmund, Magdalen college, 

The number of candidates to whom Tes- 
imoniums for their degrees were given, 
but were not admitted into either of the 
classes, amounted. to 74. 

On Monday, the last day of Michaelmas 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Masters or Arts.—Rev, W. Harling, 
fellow of Wadham college; Rev. John Sy- 
mons Pering, Oriel college, 

BAcusLons oF Arts.— George Bucke- 
ridge, scholar of Worcester college ; Jo- 
seph Stroud, Wadiam ; Francis Pearson 
Walesby, scholar of Wadham; John Wor- 
gan, scholar of Pembroke ; Wm. Hockin, 
Exeter college: Wm. Kay, Magdalen ; 
Join James Wason, Brasenose; John 
Robert Edgar, Trinity; John Walker, 
Queen's college; W. Rosser Williams, 
scholar of ditto; Samuel Crane, Magdalen- 
hall; James Streynsham Master, Baliol 
college, 

The whole number of degrees in Mi- 
chaelmas Term was D.D. 1; D.C.L. 1; 
B.D. 1; B.C. 1; M.A. 31; B.A. 78; 
Matriculations, 121. 

December 30.—The following subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor's prizes 
for the ensuing year, viz.:—For Latin 
verses, “ Eleusis.”"—or an English essay, 
“ The study of modern history."—For a 
Latin essay, “ De Auguriis et auspiciis 
apud Antiquos.” The first of the above 
subjects is intended for those gentlemen of 
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the university who have not exceeded fonr 
years from the time of their matriculation; 
and the other two for such as have exceed- 
ed four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize :—For the 
best composition in English verse, not con- 
taining either more or fewer than fifty 
lines, by any under graduate who has not 
exceeded four years from the time of his 
matriculation—‘* Pestum.” 

On Sunday last an ordination was held 
in the chapel of All Souls’ college, by the 
hon, and right rey. the lord bishop of this 
diocese, 

January 13. — Congregations will be 
holden for the purpose of granting graces 
and conferring degrees on the following 
days in the ensuing term—-Monday, Jan. 
15, and Saturday 27; Thursday, Feb. 8, 
and Tuesday 20; Saturday, March 3, 
Tuesday, 6, and Tuesday 20 ; Tuesday, 
April 3, and Saturday 14. 

January 20.—On Monday, the 15th 
inst, the first day of Lent term, the follow- 
ing degrees were conferred : 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev, Josiah For- 
shall, fellow of Exetercollege ; rev. Henry 
Grills, Exeter college; rev, Sam. Fenton, 
Christ church; rev. Jolin Jones, Christ 
church; rev. Thomas Farley, Demy of 
Magdalen college. 


Bacnetors or Arts.—Wm. Jacobs, 
New coliege ; George Crabb, Magdalen 


hall; Richard Clement, Trinity college, 

Yesterday the rev, John Johnson, B.D. 
fellow of Magdalen college, was admitted 
doctor in divinity grand compounder, 

The rev. John Griffiths, M.A. was ad- 
mitted bachelor and doctor in divinity. 

The rev, John Morris, M.A. of Queen's 
college, was admitted bachelor and doctor 
in divinity. 

CAMBRIDGE, December 29.—The num- 
ber of gentlemen admitted to the degree of 
bachelor of arts, during the last year, was 
180. 

January 5.—The Norrisian prize is ad- 
judged to Mr, Kenelm Digby, B.A. of Tri- 
nity college, for an essay, shewing from a 
review of the civil, moral, and religious 
state of mankind at the time when Christ 
came into the world, how far the recep- 
tion which his religion met with is a proof 
of its divine origin. 

The Hulsean prize is adjudged to the 
rev. Robert Brough, B.A. of Bene't 
lege, for a dissertation on “ The import- 
ance of natural religion.”"—The following 
is the subject of the Halsean prize disser- 
tation for the presevt year :— The expe- 
dients to which the gentile philosophers 
resorted in opposing the progress of the 
Gospel described, and applied in illustra, 
tion of the truth of the Christian religion.” 


col- 
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The rev. C, Benson, M.A, fellow of 
Magdalene college, is continued Hulsean 
lecturer for the present year, 

It is expected that the first report of the 
Cambridge philosophical society will make 
its appearance early in the ensuing month. 

The rev. Fearon Fallows, M.A. fellow 
of St. John’s college, is appointed astrono- 
mer royal, and Mr. Fayrer principal assist- 
ant, in the new observatory at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

January 12.—There will be congrega- 
tions on the following days of the Lent 
Term. 

Saturday, Jan, 20 (bachelors commence- 
ment.) Wednesday, Jan. 24, at eleven. 
Wednesday, Feb. 14, at eleven. Wednes- 
day, Feb. 28, at eleven. Wednesday, 
March 14, at eleven, Friday, April 6, at 
ten (M.A. inceptors.) Friday, April 13, 
at ten (end of term.) 

Sir William Browne's 
for the present year :— 

Queaves 6 “Y ore pRopeos. 
For the Latin ode, 
Maria Scotorum Regina. 
For the epigrams, 
"Eaten @ ain omovdalwy. 

Porson prize.—The passage fixed upon 
for the present year is— Shakespeare, 
Othello, act i. scene 3, Othello’s apo- 
logy: beginning with “ And till she 
comes, as truly as to heaven.” And end- 
ing with, “ Here comes the lady, let her 
witness it.” The metre to be tragicum 
iambicum trimetrum acatalecticum. 

The following gentlemen were ordained 
at Buckden, on Sunday, the 31st ult. by 
the lord bishop of Lincoln. 

Deacons. — Wm. Peel, B.A. Brase- 
nose college; J. B. Cartwright, B.A 
Queen’s college; Chas, ’T, Gladwin, 8.C.L. 
Jesus college ; and T. Pearse, B.A. St. 
John’s college. 

Priests. —R. Burnaby, B.A. Queen's 
college; Wm. Ward, B.A. Queen’s col- 
lege ; E, G. Smith, B.A. Caius college ; 
and J. B. Smith, curate of Greetham, Lin- 
eolnshire. 

January 15,—On Saturday the following 
gentlemen, B.A, of Pembroke-hall, were 
elected fellows of that society :—Messrs. 
Geo, Attwood, Geo, Turner, and Chas, 
Evans. 

This morning, at eight o’clock, upwards 
of 170 undergraduates of this university, 
conducted by the fathers of their respee- 
tive colleges, entered the senate-bonse, to 
undergo examination for the degree of 
B.A. for which they will be presented on 
Saturday next, 

January 22.—The following is a correct 
list of the honours copferred og Saturday 
last, in this university. 
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Moperators.—Geo. Peacock, M.A. 
Trinity college ; Temple Chevalier, M.A. 
Pembroke hall. 

WranGiers.—Ds. Atkinson, Trinity 
college ; Melville, St. John’s college; 
Rawlinson, ‘Trinity college; Cantis, 
Christ college ; Carr, John’s college ; Ol- 
livant, Trinity college ; Tylecote, Trinity 
college ; Spencer, John’s college ; Man- 
dell, John's college; Power, Clare 
hall ; Fennell, Queen’s college; Talbot, 
Trinity college; Green, Jesus college ; 
Bartlett, John’s college, xq.; Rose, 
John’s college, wq.; Perry, Jesus college ; 
Monk, Trinity college ; Hubbersty, Queen's 
college ; Key, Trinity college ; Holmes, 
Bene't college. 

Senion Optimes.—Ds. Pratt, Trinity 
college; Blake, Bene't college ; James, 
John’s college; Fawcett, Clare hall; 
Barlow, Trinity hall; Kindersiey, Trinity 
college ; Beevor, Bene’t college ; Praed, 
John’s college ; Andrews, Emanuel col- 
lege; Fauquier, Pembroke hall; Wil- 
son, John’s college; Cherry, Clare hall; 
Veasey, Peter house; Jolley, Jesus col- 
lege ; ‘Fisher, Catherine hall; Graves, Tri- 
nity college ; Chapman, John’s college. 

Junior Optimes.,—Ds, Secker, John’s 
college ; Wilson, Emanuel college; Bar- 
ker, ‘Clare hall; Creed, Bene’t college; 
Simpson, John’s college ; Trollope, Pem- 
broke hall; Bagshawe, Trinity college ; 
Atkinson, Sidney college ; Arnold, Trinity 
college ; Dobson, Pembroke hall; Ken- 
naway, Trinity college; Newby, John’s 
college ; Husband, Magdalen college. 


Married, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the rev. Dr. Bond, of Lambeth, to 
Mary Ann, relict of the late John Olney 
Beckley, esq. of Wickham. 

The rev. Frederick Sullivan, third son 
of the late Sir R. J. Sullivan, bart. of 
Thames Ditton, to Arabella Jane Wilmot, 
only daughter of the late F. H. Wilmot, 
esq. of Farnborough, Hants, and of the 
right hon. lady Dacre. 

Died, at his house, Pimlico, aged 85, 
the rev. David Love. 

Died, at Axminster, the rev. C. Buck- 
land, rector of Templeton and Trusham 
Devon, end of West Chelborough, Dorset, 

Died, the Rev. Thos. Wm. Barlow, pre- 
bendary of Bristol, and rector of Halber- 
ton, in Devon. 

Essex.—His majesty has been pleased 
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to give 1000/. as a donation towards bnild- 
ing Harwich church. 

Birth, at Mark hall, the lady of the rey, 
Joseph Arkwright, of a daughter. 

LEICESTERSHIRE.—Died, at Newton 
Burgaland, the rev. Wim. Lufford, aged 68, 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Died, the rev. 
T. Watts, vicar of St. Sepulchre, in this 
county, and of Preston Deanery, in the 
same. 

NorrinGHAMSHIRF.—Died, inthe 7 Ist 
year of his age, the rev. John Thos, Jor- 
dan, B.D. rector of Hickling, in this 
county, and of Birchholt, Kent, and for- 
merly fellow and tutor of Queen’s college, 
Cambridge. 

WarwicksHire.—Died, at his father’s 
house, at Harborne, near Birmingham, 
William John Smith, esq. B.A. scholar of 
St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

WILtsuire.—Died, at Overton, the 
rev. Arthur Evans, 

Died, at Bishopstrow, in the 24th year 
of his age, the rev. Edward Montague, 
youngest son of admiral sir George Mon- 
tague, G.C.B. 

YorksHIRE.—Died, the rev. George 
Holden, LL.D. in the 64th year of his 
age. He had been forty years master of 
the free grammar school at Horton, near 
Settle. 

Died, at Lastingham, near Kirkby- 
Moor-Side, in the 70th year of his age, the 
rev. Richard Mayman, forty-five years re- 
sident curate of Lastingham. 

Died, the rev. Richard Smith, A.M. 
rector of Marston, in this county, and 
chaplain to the right hon. lord Cathcart. 

WALES. 

Married, the rev. J. T. Griffith, of Lan- 
sanor, to Miss Llewellin, of Welsh St, 
Donats, 

Died, at Dan y coed, Cardiganshire, the 
rev. P. Maurice, much apd justly esteemed. 
IRELAND. 

His grace the archbishop of Cashel, has 
appointed the rev, John Jebb, rector of 
Abington, to the archdeaconry, void by 
the lamented death of the rev. Garrett 
Wall. His grace has also appointed the 
rev. Mr. Jellet reader at the cathedral of 
Cashel, to the rectory of Pallis Green, 
void by the same, 

The rev. William Maunsell is appointed 
curate of the united parishes of Kilquaine 
and St. Patrick, in the diocese of Lime- 
rick, in the room of the rev. John Morgan, 
appointed rector of Mill street. 


MONTHLY LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Thirty-six Evening Prayers, by a Lady, 
as used in her own Family, inscribed, with 


Permission, to the Rev. Archdeacon 


Nares, 5s. 

















1821.] 





A Sermon, preached in the Chapel at 
Lambeth, on Sunday, November 12, 1840, 
at the Consecration of the Right Rev. 
William Carey, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. By the Rev. Edmund Good- 
enough, D.D. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, aud Head Master of Westminster 
School. 

An Illustration of the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, as to its daily Ser- 
vice, including a particular Exposition of 
the Lord's Prayer, the Apostle’s, and 
Athanasian Creeds, shewing the scriptural 
Foundation of the Established Service ; its 
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Conformity to the Practice of the Primi- 
tive Church; and the Deviations from 
both, in the Varieties of Modern Worship : 
with an Appendix, historical, critical, and 
practical. By the Rev. ‘Tl. Pruen, Curate 
of Dursley, Gloucestershire, 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo, 11, 14s. 

An Affectionate Address to those Dis- 
senters from the Communion of the 
Charch of England, who agree with her 
in the leading Doctrines of Christianity. 
By Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. and A.S, 
Vicar of St, Bartholomew the Less, Lon- 
don. 6d. or 5s. per Dozen. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Theological Works of the famous 
Dr, James Arminius, now first translated 
into English, from the original Latin, with 
an Account of his Life, by Brandt, will 
shortly appear, in three thick octavo 
volumes. 

In the course of next month will be 
published a new edition, in 8vo. of Fleury’s 
Manners and Customs of the ancient Is- 
raelites, with considerable Additions, and 
an interesting Life of the Author, by Adam 

Harke, LL.D. F.A.S. 
A new Edition of Thucydides, by Pro- 


fessor Immanuel Bekker, of Berlin, is in a 
state of preparation, The text will be 
materially improved by means of Manu- 
scripts not hitherto collated. A proper 
Selection of Notes will be added. To be 
printed at Oxford. 

Matthia’s Edition of Euripides is re- 
printing at Oxford. The two first Volumes 
containing the Text, will be published ina 
few weeks. 

Memoirs of the Life of the Right Hon. 
William Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, has 
been announced for publication, 








POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


The attention of the public, during the 
last month, has been directed, almost ex- 
clusively, to the opening of the session of 
Parliament ; and the interest which the 
subjects to be submitted to it, were natu- 
rally calculated to excite, has been sharp- 
ened by the state of uncertainty in which 
all parties were kept. By the decision of 
the House of Commons respecting the 
omission of the Queen’s name in the Litar- 
gy, the period of uncertainty is closed, and 
it seems no longer impracticable to take a 
calm review of the whole subject. 

The immediate question submitted to 
the House of Commons by Lord Archi- 
bald Hamilton, was the inexpediency of 
that omission ; the most important part of 
the debate was confined to its legality, and 
the avowed object of the mover was to 
obtain its repeal. The three questions are 
in reality quite distinct. ‘The order in 
council might be legal and yet be inex- 
pedient ; or it might be inexpedient, and 
nevertheless irrevocable. ‘The legality of 
the proceeding has been plausibly attacked 
and defended; and both parties ought to 
admit that their opponents have a debate- 
able case. The result must depend upon 
the interpretation of a clause in the Act 


of Uniformity, which has certainly been 
interpreted hitherto with considerable la- 
titude ; and upon which, if a stricter con- 
struction ought properly to be employed, a 
court of judicature might be required to 
decide. For every clergyman is liable to 
a common information for not adhering to 
the provisions of the Act of Uniformity, 
and if the omission of the Queen's name be 
a breach of those provisions, to plead the 
order in council will be no valid de- 
fence. The legality of the order, might 
be brouglit before the Judges; and there- 
fore no direct decision of the House of 
Commons was demanded: an indirect de- 
cision was rejected by a large majority ; 
and it may be presumed, that if a motion 
should be made for restoring her Majesty's 
name to the Liturgy, the majority against 
that proposition will be greater rather 
than less. As ministers have declared that 
they meditate no further proceedings 
against the Queen, and that they are ready 
to propose a liberal parliamentary allow- 
ance, it is probable that the termination of 
the whole subject is at hand. 

It may seem paradoxical to predict that 
this country will derive credit from events 
that have been so generally and so justly 
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deplored, and it is feared that no solid sa- 
tisfaction will result from a decision which 
is not palatable to either of our great 
political parties. If the attention be con- 
fined merely to the passing moment, both 
these assertions are correct ; for the coun- 
try is not honoured by the scenes which 
we lave witnessed, and the ferment that 
has been exciied will take some time to 
subside, DBut what judgment will the 
future historian pronounce upon Patlia- 
ment for its couduct at this trying season ? 
Will he not say, that in reality the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties was rejected because 
the king had long lived ina state of sepa- 
ration from the queen; and that the queen 
was refused the public honours of her 


rank because she had not cleared herself 


of the charges which were brought against 
her? Is not this the real issue at which 
we are about to arrive ; and is it not wor- 
thy of the senate of a free and enlightened 
nation? Immorality, even in the highest 
rank, is openly or tacitly censured ; it is 
proved that there are limits to the power 
and inflaence of the crown; and the mad- 
ness of the people has been withstood. 
Parliament may be regarded as the arbi- 
trator between two contending parties in 
the State; and there is no reason for ques- 
tioning the substantial wisdom of the 
decision. It is probable that there 
never was a subject on which this country 
was more equally divided; and a conclusion 
which would have given a complete tri- 
umph to either party, might have perpe- 
tuated and widened the separation, At 
present neither side has been wholly suc- 
cessful; they “ both are right, and both 
are wrong.” There is room for mutual 
recrimination, if they are determined to 
quarrel; there is no room for vain glori- 
ous demonstrations of triumph, or for the 
shame and soreness of defeat. 

The amount of the public revenue for 
the year that ended the fifth of January, 
1821, is greater than had been previously 
expected, exceeding that of the foregoing 
year by nearly two millions and a half. 
The depressed state of the agricultural 
and mercantile interests is admitted on 
every hand; and it also seems evident 
that no immediate relief can be afforded. 
Other nations are labouring under similar 
difficulties. In America more especially, 
the recent report from the secretary of the 
treasury informs us that the customs which 
had yielded 36,000,000 of dollars in 1815, 
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have produced in the late year only 
21,000,000 ; and that even this is consi- 
derably above the average that may be 
calculated npoa in fature; 17,000,000 being 
assumed as the minimum, and 20,000,000 
as the maximum, which will annually be 
received during the next four years. It 
appears also that the annual expenditure 
of the United States upon the computed 
average of the last, the present, and the 
four succeeding years, will exceed tlie an- 
nual income by about 5,000,000 dollars, 
or one seventh part of the whole income ; 
and it is proposed to provide jor the deti- 
ciency by loans. These facts suffice to 
prove that the cause of our present diffi- 
culties is not to be found in the pressure 
of taxes, but in the contraction of trade. 
With respect to our continental rela- 
tions, the speecties both of the King and 
his ministers contain the most satisfactory 
assurances that this country is no party to 
aly hostile proceedings against Naples, 
and that there is every prospect of the 
continuance of peaee, It still remains un- 
certain whether that peace will be gene- 
ral, but appearances are less warlike than 
they have lately been. The ground upon 
which Austria justifies her interference in 
the affairs of Naples, is that the Neapolitan 
revolution has been brought about bya 
set of men, who regard the union and in- 
dependence of Italy as the ultimate object 
of their labours ; and who for this purpose 
are conspiring against the Austrian autho- 
rity in Tuscany, ‘The validity of this de- 
fence depends entirely upon the truth of 
the statements that it contains ; and there 
are few, if any persons, in this country, 
who can be prepared te decide the ques- 
tion, If the Neapolitan Carbonari are 
really in alliance with any of the emperor's 
disaflected subjects in, Italy, his right of 
interference rests upon a very different 
ground, from what are commonly calied 
the principles of the Holy Alliance ! and 
he certainly may require the Neapolitan 
government to prevent their subjects from 
intriguing in bis dominions ; and in case 
of their refusal, may consider them as ac- 
cessary to such intrigues, This right is 
plain and undeniable ; but the principle 
will not apply to the Spanish revolution, 
unless it can be shewn that the Spaniards 
are also bent on uniting Italy into one 
kingdom, and have emissariesat work for the 
promotion of the scheme, We suspect that 
the Spaniards have enough to do at home. 


ee 
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EYEXHMQN, TIPEMQN, and Voyageur, shall appear. 
Pacificus and Cantab. have been received, aud are under consideration, 














